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NOTICE! 



This is a preliminary report only. Most of the 70 tabula- 
tions made l^y the Secretary of the Commission and all of the 
30 appendices dealing with various phases of the Inquiry are 
omitted. 

However this preliminary report gives the conclusions of the 
Commission ets to the advisability of establishing a minimum 
wage for women, states the sources of the Commission's informa- 
tion, with various recapitulations, has a tentative Minimum 
Wage Commission bill, shows the progress of minimum wage 
legislation by other countries and commonwealths to date, and 
has in full the only state supreme court decision on minimum 
wage legislation thus far rendered. 

It is submitted in advance of the complete report, in order 
that the legislature may not be deterred, from lack of informa- 
tion, from beginning an early consideration of the problem. 
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ACT AUTHORIZING MICHIGAN STATE COMMISSION 

OF INQUIRY. 



PUBLIC ACTS 1913. 

No. 290. 

An Act to create a commission of inquiry to make the necessary in- 
vestigation and to prepare and submit a report to the next Legisla- 
ture, or to any special session of the present Legislature, setting forth 
a comprehensive plan .and recommending legislative action, providing 
for minimum wages for female employes; and to appropriate the nec- 
essary moneys for the expense thereof. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact: 

Section 1. There shall be a commission of inquiry to consist of three 
members to be appointed by the Governor from among the citizens 
of this State, to investigate conditions and problems involved in •the ques- 
tion of wages paid to female employes with special reference to whether 
such wages paid are adequate for the necessary cost of living and to 
maintain the worker in health, and whether the conditions of labor 
are prejudicial to the healtlr or morals of the workers in the several 
occupations, trades and industries in this State employing women. 

Sec. 2. The members of said commission shall serve without pay 
and shall be allowed their actual and necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of their duties while traveling within this State. 

Sec. 3. It shall be the duty of said commission to fully investigate 
matters mentioned in section one, and for the purpose of the investi- 
gation, said commission is hereby authorized to hold sessions in various 
parts of the State if necessary, to summon witnesses and require the 
production of books and papers relating to said subject, to admin- 
ister oaths and to employ such clerical and other assistance as may 
be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of said commission to prepare and sub- 
mit to the next Legislature, or to any special session of the present 
Legislature, a full report of their findings together with such proposed 
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legislation as will in their opinion remedy such conditions as they may 
find. 

Sec. 5. Said commission shall as soon as practicable after its ap- 
pointment meet at the capitol and organize by electing one of its mem- 
bers as chairman and shall have nse of suitable quarters to be provided 
by the Board of State Auditors. 

Sec. 6. Said commission shall have power to purchase books, sta- 
tionery and other materials and the expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties, including the cost of the publication of such a 
number of copies of their report as in their judgment shall be ad- 
visable, shall be audited and allowed by the Board of State Auditors 
upon vouchers and bills properly sworn to and duly certified by the 
chairman and shall be paid from the general fund of the State. 

Sec. 7. It is hereby declared that this act is imm'eidiately necessary 
for the preservation of the public health and safety. 

Approved May 13, 1913. 
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PART I 



REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN MINIMUM WAGE COMMISSION ON 

THE ADVISABILITY OF ESTABLISHING A MINIMUM WAGE 

FOR MICHIGAN WAGE-EARNING WOMEN. 

To THE Hon. Woodbridge N. Ferris, 

Governor of Michigan. 

The Commissioners, appointed by you as provided by Act 290 of the 
Public Acts of 1913, to investigate the conditions and wages of women 
wage-earners, and to report upon the advisability of establishing a 
minimum wage for women, herewith respectfully submit to you, and 
through you to the legislature, their i^eport. 

The Commission appointed in October, 1913, immediately organized by 
selecting Commissioner Judson Grenell as Chairman, and Luella M. 
Burton, long connected with the Michigan Labor Bureau, as Secretary. 

The subject of a minimum wage law was entirely new in Michigan, 
and largely new in the United States, and it became necessary for the 
Commission to make an original and independent investigation at first 
hand into the whole matter. To this end three different blanks were 
prepared with great care and used for the purpose of securing the facts 
as to wages paid and conditions of employment of women, their ex- 
penditures, and manner and cost of living in detail. A printed copy of 
each of these forms is contained in this report. Early in 1914 com- 
petent women investigators were employed to personally interview and 
obtain this data from women wage-earners themselves. This was a long 
and difficult, but the Commissioners believe, most important work. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

Altogether the Commission has gathered information under oath 
from 1,348 employers in 200 different occupations in 159 localities em- 
ploying a daily average of 50,351 women ; from 8,512 women wage-earn- 
ers in 18 different occupations, personally seen and interrogated by the 
Commission's investigators, and working in 535 different establishments ; 
and from 62 women's clubs in almost as many different localities, repre- 
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senting hundreds of members. Round table discussions and meetings 
were also held with college professors and others interested in the 
problem both academically and practically. 

Not all of those interrogated answered every question. The women 
wage-earners were asked how they spent their wages and in this and 
some other respects the questions were more personal than have here- 
tofore been put by State investigators, at least in Michigan; but the 
Commission was of the opinion that this information would shed needed 
light on the life and needs of working women earning their own living 
in whole or in part. It is necessary to know how w^ages are spent, and the 
cost of living, as well as the wages received, before the real economic con- 
dition of this or any other class of wealth producers can be shown. 

It is almost needless to say that few of the women interviewed had 
kept close track of their expenditures. Only a small number could 
state, offhand, how much wages they had received the past year, or even^ 
how much time they had lost through sickness, lack of work, or from 
other causes. Thus there was required on the part of the investigators 
much painstaking effort in order to discover the actual financial condi- 
tion of these wage-earning women. 

PAY ROLLS AND PUBLIC HEARINGS. 

In addition to the sources already stated, of the Commission's infor- 
mation, the pay rolls of seven establishments for an entire year were 
copied by the Commission's investigations. (See Part V.) These pay 
rolls alone ought to settle beyond dispute the question of wage rates, 
if there is any dispute to settle. They also disclose the large number 
who shift employment, a fact that has an important bearing on the 
yearly wage of the ordinary woman wage-earner. 

Public hearings of the Commission were held in Detroit, Grand 
Rapids, Saginaw and Bay City. And the Commission, upon invitation, 
attended, in Bay City, the annual convention of the State Laundrymen's 
Association, and in Grand Bapids one session of the Conference of Cor- 
rections and Charities. This latter was addressed by Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, who later, in a private conference with the Commissioners, gave 
valuable advice drawn from her own experience as a state factory in- 
spector and the active head of the National Consumers' League. 

The labor organizations of Michigan were also asked for their opinion 

as to the advisability and practicability of a minimum wage for women. 

Finally the representatives of the economic departments of the colleges 

of the State were invited to Lansing to hold a round table discussion 

n the piinimum wage, in the endeavor to discover if the academic and 

^ctical sides of the problem would harmonize. 

?he result of all these meetings will be found in appendices in this 
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report. The full and free discussions, which were held, always in a 
friendly and inquiring spirit, have aided the Commission in arriving at 
its conclusions. 

FIXING THE STATUS. 

The aim of the Commission was to interview only a sufficient number 
to fix the economic status of all women wage-earners in the particular 
factory, store or establishment visited by its investigators. In some cases 
this necessitated interviewing a large percentage of the workers ; in other 
cases, especially where the work was similar fox: all employed, and the 
nationality of the workers the same, or where the prevailing custom 
of the workers was to take all their wages home, a smaller percentage 
of interviews sufficed. 

In 1910 Massachusetts had 445,301 women employed in gainful occu- 
pations ; yet the reliable and valuable conclusions of the Minimum Wage 
Commission of that State, and in which it advises the creation of 
minimum wage boards, were based on wage and other schedules gathered 
from 6,900 persons and a certain amount of personal and domestic data 
from 4,672 others. This was the total number directly interrogated by 
the Massachusetts Commission, but from a federal report the wages 
and a limited amount of information as to present and domestic con- 
ditions was learned from 8,378 women cotton operatives, including 
domestic data from 438 families. Altogether the Massachusetts infor- 
mation was gathered from four different occupations in 18 localities 
and 118 establishments. > 

ADEQUACY OF THESE SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

In 1910, there were, according to the U. S. census report of that year, 
186,183 women engaged in gainful occupations in Michigan. This was 
an increase of 59,660 over the census figures of 1900. There is evidence 
that a proportionate gain has been made since 1910, so that it is 
presumable that approximately 225,000 women in Michigan are today 
employed in gainful occupations, and earning their own living in whole 
or in part. 

Of the 186,183 women in Michigan in 1910 working for a living, 10,467 
were engaged in agriculture, forestry and animal husbandry; 61,958 
were in domestic and personal service; 28,845 were engaged profession- 
ally; 34,567 followed trade and clerical occupations; 40,011 were ab- 
sorbed in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. To this latter 
division the major part of the attention of the Commission has been 
given, for here, if anywhere, would the necessity for a minimum wage 
be most apt to be found. 

At first glance it might seem presumptuous to conclude that the num- 
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ber reached by the Commission, compared to the number of wage-earning 
women in the State, could settle the social status and economic condition 
of the entire body of wage-earning women. The Commission has not 
attempted to investigate all industries. The endeavor has been to select 
a few occupations, in the belief that the conditions thus disclosed would 
show the general conditions. Beside, there was not the time to cover 
the entire industrial field. And the expense would have been much 
greater than any State has thus far thought advisable in this direction. 
Women's labor, like other labor, is in considerable measure mobile. 
Women are continually passing from poorly paid to better paid, or at 
least to more agreeable, occupations. They change from occupation to 
occupation, from factory to factory; from machine work to hand work, 
and back again to machine work of the same or a different character; 
from the store to the factory, and back again to the store ; from house- 
work to factory and vice versa. Factories and stores are continually 
being depleted, by marriage, of the more experienced help, though 
eventually a considerable percentage of these again find employment, 
driven to it through misfortune, or bad judgment in contracting 
marital relations, or from the pressure of living expenses on the wages 
of the husband. Thus interrogating a comparatively few, if these few 
were carefully selected, will tend to show the social and economic status 
of most, if not all. 

CUSTOM AND A LIVING WAGE. 

There can always be found in any industry of any considerable size, 
two classes of employers. There is the fair-minded composing the 
larger class, who "want to do the fair thing" both by employes and the 
public. There is the other and smaller class whose members have no 
hesitation in making the hardest possible bargains with employes. With 
them the wage is not regulated by value received. It is fixed by supply 
and demand plus the ability of the employer to obtain the services of 
women below both a living wage and a fair wage. And, in a strictly 
competitive market, the fair-minded employer sometimes feels com- 
pelled to follow the lead, in wages paid, of the hard-minded who con- 
tinually "bear" the labor market and never mix humanity with their 
dealings with women employes. 

Wages, like living, is a matter of custom. Whether they are "good" 
or "bad," depends in a measure on the standard of living of the indi- 
vidual. It is true that the sum of all wages can never be less than 
it costs workers to live; otherwise there would be starvation. Nor can 
wages be more than the workers' products will bring in a competitive 
market, else capital would disappear. But the standard of living 
'iffers with nationalities, with classes and in localities in the same 
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country. What may seem princely wages to one class may be starvation 
wages for another class. But notwithstanding these conflicting stand- 
ards, the public is concerned to see that the lowest wage is high enough 
to keep up the physical strength of the workers and to provide them 
with sanitary surroulidings. In fact, there is a sufficient margin between 
the cost of services and the price of the commodities produced by the 
services to enable employers to considerably raise the wages of employes 
without materially affecting prices. Cheap production at the expense 
of women wage-earners is not good economy. 

THOSE LIVING AT HOME AND THOSE ^^ADRIFT.^^ 

Wage-earning women may be divided into two classes: those living 
at home and those "adrift." This latter term means those whose only 
sources of livelihood are their own exertions, and who do not live at 
home. The percentage of those living at home is very large — sufficiently 
large to show why a self-supporting woman "adrift" has such a hard 
time securing a living wage ; for she is competing with those who do not 
support themselves and are willing to work for just enough to enable 
them to dress well and have a little money for recreation. When an 
employer puts the question to the woman applying for a position: "Do 
you live at home?" it may mean concern over the morals of the appli- 
cant, but it more likely means a basis for a wage to be offered, not 
measured by the value of the services. 

The competition between women at home and women "adrift" has had 
the effect of sharpening the wits of those "adrift." They attend to 
business better, lose less time, and are generally of more value to them- 
selves and their employers. So the pay envelope of the woman "adrift" is 
apt to be somewhat fatter than the pay envelope of her home-living 
sister. 

WAGES NOT UNIFORM. 

An examination of the pay rolls of the seven establishments given 
in this report, shows that wages are not uniform in establishments in 
the same industry. There is little, if any, difference in these industries in 
the grade of work performed, yet there is considerable variation in the 
amount paid women employes. This seems to show that establishments 
paying the lower wage, if controlled by efficient employers and with 
everything else equal, can afford to increase the compensation without 
imperiling financial integrity. In some instances coming under the 
observation of the Commission the most prosperous establishments are 
paying the lowest wage. These are prosperous not because, but in spite 
of the low wage paid, for their employes continually sihift, and other 
establishments obtain their more experienced employes by offering better 
pay. 
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It may be said — ^indeed it has been said — that some industries in 
Michigan could not exist if compelled to pay a higher wage. If this 
be true it raises the question, whether any State can afford to have 
within its borders a business that can only exist by exploiting 
women labor. Such an industry compels others to support its inade- 
quately paid workers. It takes more than it gives. Is it not, then, a 
"parasitic institution," reflecting no credit on its owners, and increasing 
the community's sum total of misery ? 

Just how far the State can go in defending society against such a 
condition has not yet been fully determined by any court; but the 
power of a State to protect its citizens from industrial maladjustments 
is continually being broadened by judicial decisions. 

NECESSITY FOR FACTORY REFORM. 

The Commission desires to call attention to the information herewith 
presented of sanitary conditions in many establishments employing 
women. Too few factories have scientific ventilation. Something more 
is needed than windows, which may or may not be opened in summer, 
but which are always kept closed in winter, to save the expense of fur- 
nishing both heat and ventilation. As a rule laundries were provided 
with good ventilating apparatus, but most other factories as yet do 
not appear to realize how closely related to eflSciency is an abundance 
of pure air. 

Of the 8,283 >yomen wage-earners reporting on toilet facilities 58.1 per 
cent stated that in their opinion they were ^"good"; 29.7 per cent said 
they were "fair,'' which means much or little ; 12.2 per cent insisted the}^ 
were "bad" — so much so as to be a menace to the health of the workers, 
if not of the community. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the necessity of factory reform 
in this direction. The factory toilet should be so constructed as to make 
it impossible to overflow or stop up. It should be clean, neat, sweet 
smelling and cheerful. To have toilets for men and women separated 
only by a board partition reaching neither to the floor nor the ceiling; 
to have the toilet paper hung outside the door of the toilet room, or the 
toilet so located that all in the factory can see who enter or depart, 
simply to save waste of paper or the expense of plumbing, to neglect 
to keep the toilets clean and to have them adequate in number, is in- 
decent and immoral, not up to the 20th century demands, and not in 
harmony with the intent of the State to safeguard the health and morals 
of its wage-earning population. 

There is also the matter of fire protection, especially for women, 
'hich still seems to be in an embryonic state. Some fire escapes are 

adequate or badly located. Fire drills are neglected, as interfering 
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with the work of the factory, and in this employes are more neglectful 
than employers. While the modern built factory is generally provided 
with fire escapes, the fire drill is too seldom insisted on. 

UNEQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK. 

That women should be paid less than men for the same grade and 
amount of work, and for even better work, as is admittedly done by some 
employers, is one of the anomalies of the present system of industry. 
It is evidence that running parallel with the law of demand and supply 
there is the law of the cost of living regulating wages. Women need 
work as well as men, but they are willing to work for less because they 
can live on less and because they can live at home. Nowhere has the 
present phase of minimum wage legislation attempted to cope with this 
industrial condition, yet the condition is a matter for profound thought. 
If wage-earning men, in order to eke out an inadequate wage, were com- 
pelled to do as many things as women do outside their employment, 
they too might show still more inefficiency. 



Table No. 1. — EMPLOYERS' FIGURES OF NUMBER EMPLOYED AND WAGES PAID PER 

WEEK. 



Establishments, women employed, pay and ages. 

Establishments reporting 

Average number of women employed daily 

Receiving less than $6 per week, (50,230 reporting) 

Receiving less than $8 per week, (50,230 reporting) 

Receiving S8 per week and over, (50,230 reporting) 

Employed under 16 years of age 



Number. 



1,348 
50,351 
10,898 
25,810 
24,420 

1,105 



Percentages. 



21.6 

51.4 

48.6 

2.2 



The tabulations of the employers' wage figures, in Part TV,, of this 
report, from which the above is taken, must be examined in connection 
with the tables in Part III, showing lost time, to arrive at the real 
financial status of women wage-earners. Few of these 50,351 women 
worked 52 weeks in any one year. A large number of them lost as 
much as ten weeks in the year from various causes, mainly because of 
"seasonal" work. The seed industry is an example. In the fall the 
business requires a full force; in the spring and summer the number 
employed is much less. Sickness also claims a considerable percentage. 
Thus the $6-a-week woman, who if she worked continuously, would re- 
ceive $313 a year for the 52 weeks, provided she is paid for holidays, loses 
perhaps 10 weeks' work, or f 60, making her wage for the year $253, or a 
little less than f5 a week. And likewise the woman receiving as 
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high as $9 a week, if she loses 10 weeks, has to support herself on $7.50 
a week or run in debt. 

ANNUAL PAY ROLL FIGURES. 

The figures from the annual pay rolls show a lower wage rate than do 
either the figures in the same establishments from employers' blanks or 
from the wage-earning w^omen directly interrogated. Undoubtedly pay 
rolls show wage facts more correctly than "averages" by employers 
or the uncertain memories of the workers, who are more likely to 
remember a few weeks of abnormal wages than the many weeks when 
slack work, sickness or time lost from any other cause snipped what 
could be earned under favorable conditions anywhere from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. 

If wages alone are to be taken as determining the economic condition 
of the wage-earning women, then these seasonal pay rolls indicate a very 
high percentage of workers receiving less than a living wage. 

Table No, 2.— PAY ROLLS SHOWING NUMBER EMPLOYED WITHIN THE YEAR IN 
7 ESTABLISHMENTS, AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED DAILY, AND WAGES PAID 



Pay rolls, number employed and wages. 



Pay rolls examined 

Names on pay rolls , 

Number of women employed each day 

Working less than 4 weeks 

Working 4 weeks and over 

Working 4 weeks and over who received less than $6 per week for the time 
employed 

Working 4 weeks and over who received less than $8 per week for the time 
employed 

Working four weeks and over who received $8 per week or over for the 
time employed 



Number. 


Percentages. 


7 




2,569 


* * I • * 


418 


16.2 


1,577 


61.4 


992 


38.6 


672 


67.7 


877 


88.4 


115 


11.6 



employes' figures and STATEMENTS. 

The Commission's investigators interrogated 8,512 wage-earning women 
in 535 establishments as to their financial and social status and en- 
vironment. Each one interrogated answered not far from a hundred 
questions. These figures will be found in full in Part III of this report. 

That the figures of wages agree with neither those of employers nor the 
pay rolls, is to be expected. They were obtained under different condi- 
tions. While they are lower than the figures furnished by the em- 
ployers, they are higher than those disclosed by the pay rolls. The em- 
ployers reported on an average week, the women wage workers reported 
what they received when they worked a full week, and what they received 
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^Hast week" ; the pay rolls disclose the actual pay per week for the time 
employed. 

Whatever errors there may be in the matter of wages reported by 
these 8,512 women wage-earners, the likelihood is that the wages reported 
are more, on the average, rather than less than the amount actually 
received. The question answered was : "How much do you earn a week 
full time?" As shown in Part III, lost time makes a not inconsiderable 
hole in the total of wages earned in the year compared to what would 
have been received had there been no lost time because of lack of em- 
ployment, sickness or from other causes. 

Table No, 5.— EMPLOYES' FIGURES AS TO WAGES RECEIVED WHEN WORKING A 
FULL WEEK, NUMBER LIVING AT HOME AND ADRIFT, AGES OF THE WORKERS, 
AND MARITAL RELATIONS. 



Character of information. 



LocaJities visited 

Establishments investigated 

Employes interrogated 

Living at home 

Adrift •. r 

Receiving less than $6 a week (8,424 reporting) . 
Receiving less than $8 a week (8,424 reporting) . 
Receiving $8 per week or over (8,424 reporting) 

Under 16 years of age 

Under 20 years of age 

Under 25 years of age 

25 years of age or over 

Not reporting age 

Single ^ 

Married 

Widowed, divorced or separated 



Number. 


Percentages. 


30 




535 




8,512 




6,355 


74.7 


2,157 


25.3 


2.048 


24.3 


4.761 


56.4 


3,673 


43.6 


305 


3.6 


3.320 


40.1 


5,919 


69.5 


2,477 


29.1 


116 


1.4 


*7,036 


82.7 


837 


9.8 


633 


7.5 



♦Not including 6 who did not report marital relations. 

As bearing on the problem as to whether present wages are adequate 
to meet family expenses, it is of interest to know that 842, or ten per 
cent, of the women wage-earners interrogated and reporting are mar- 
ried, with many of them supporting others besides themselves. If this 
figure holds good with the total number of Michigan women employed 
in gainful occupations, it shows that 22,500 married women are working 
for a living outside their homes. With the number of divorced and 
widowed added to these figures, the percentage of such women depending 
on their own exertions for a living is still further increased. 

3 
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The fact that 75 per cent of Michigan's wage-earning women live at 
home, and that an exceedingly large percentage of these give all their earn- 
ings to their parents for family expenses, and are ignorant of how much 
their living costs, is among the reasons why so many are satisfied to 
work for less than a living wage. 



Tahle No. 4.— COMPARISON OF EMPLOYER, EMPLOYE AND PAY ROLL FIGURES AS 

TO WAGES. 



As per 1,348 

employers' 

blank. 



Per cent of women wage-earners receiving less than $6 per 
week 

Per cent of women wage-earners receiving less than $8 per 
week 

Per cent of women wage-earners receiving over $8 per week . . 



21.6 

51.4 
48.6 



As per 8,512 

employes' 

blank. 



As per 7 
pay rolls. 



24.3 ; 

56.4 
43.6 



67.7 

88.4 
11.6 



WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 

In confirmation of the Commission's opinion that today a large pro- 
portion of the wage-earning women of Michigan are not receiving suf- 
ficient to meet the necessary cost of living, there is presented the state- 
ments of 57 Michigan Women's Clubs well distributed throughout the 
Commonwealth and of 5,673 women employed in 535 establishments in 
30 localities as to just how much is really needed in order that a wage- 
earning woman may live decently. But independent of these figures, 
the fact of an inadequate wage for a large proportion of Michigan's 
women wage-earners is a matter of common knowledge. 



Table No. 5.— THE WEEKLY WAGES 57 WOMEN'S CLUBS AND 5,673 WAGE-EARNING 
WOMEN CONSIDER NECESSARY IN ORDER TO LIVE DECENTLY. 



Sources of information. 


Number 
reporting. 


Under $8. 


f 

$8 and 
under $9. 


$9 and 
under $10. 


SIO and 
over. 


Women's Clubs 


57 
5,673 


15 
647 


19 
1,256 


9 
854 


14 


Wage-earning women 


2,916 



In order that the importance of these figures may be more easily com- 
prehended, they are repeated in the form of percentages. 
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Tahle No. 6. — TABLE BY PERCENTAGES OF THE WEEKLY WAGES 57 WOMEN'S 
CLUBS AND 5,673 WAGE-EARNING WOMEN CONSIDER NECESSARY IN ORDER TO 
LIVE DECENTLY. 



Sources of information. 


Number 
reporting. 


Under $8. 


$8 and 
under $9. 


$9 and 
under $10. 


$10 and 
over. 


Women's Clubs : . 


57 
5,673 


26.3 
11.4 


33.3 
22.2 


15.8 
15.0 


24.6 


Wage^earning women 


51.4 



These estimates very much exceed the actual wages of 5,673 Michigan 
wage-earning women, as shown in the table of wages and expenses in 
Part III, as prepared by the Secretary of the Commission. Only when 
wages exceed |8 a week, did they meet living expenses. With more than 
lialf of these Michigan women wage-earners interrogated receiving less 
than |8 a week and with over half of them insisting that at least $10 
a week is necessary in order to live as they should, the fact of an inad- 
etjuate wage is established. 

The gap between wages and reasonable living expenses is clear. 
This must necessitate either a considerable direct expenditure by others, 
or the women run into debt, to the disadvantage of merchants, or them- 
selves and of the public. 

In Part VI will be found the figures, in detail, as supplied by the 
Women's Clubs of the State, of the necessary living expenses of the 
average self-respecting wage-earning woman. 



ECONOMIC IMPEDIMENTS. 

In the judgment of the Commissioners some of the unnatural economic 
conditions that tend to make necessary wage legislation for women 
should be briefly mentioned. There is a natural wage. Adam Smith 
speaks of it in his "Wealth of Nations" when he says: "The produce 
of labor constitutes the natural recompense or wages of labor." It is 
only when artificial barriers interfere that wages become less than the 
entire produce of the laborer. When employers and employes are on an 
equality in bargaining, wages will hardly represent less than the value 
of the services performed. The constant endeavor of organized labor 
to put employes on an equality with employers in bargaining for wages, 
has in a measure increased wages and reduced the inequality in bar- 
gaining power, yet employers themselves are subject to conditions that 
restrict their freedom and ability. 

Unjust taxation causes economic maladjustment and the consequent 
necessity for employers to cut wages. And such taxation forces labor 
to take what is offered. Employers oftentimes "oppress labor" only 
because they themselves are oppressed. 

Much of this economic maladjustment and distress among both em- 
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ployers and employes, in the judgment of the Commissioners, could be 
eliminated by making it possible and easy for labor to employ itself 
and thereby give to industry and enterprise an opportunity to reap their 
full fruits. Relieving productive human activities from tax exactions and 
obtaining the needed revenue for the State by the taxation only of the 
wealth created by the community collectively, would go far to remedy 
this condition. 

If idle acres were free to be tilled by those needing work there would 
be little or no industrial distress. The wage limit would then tend to 
become what the worker could earn working for himself, for he would 
work for no one for less. When it is made unprofitable to hold land out 
of use there will be less demand and certainly less necessity for minimum 
wage laws. 

INEFFICIENCY. 

The Commission is convinced that lasting equitable conditions in 
Michigan, or elsewhere, will never prevail until there is a clearer ap- 
preciation of the duty of the individual, of the family, of employers and 
of the State toward all the units of society. Inefficiency is a crying evil ; 
more, it is a crime. Much of it which is now plaguing employers, im- 
poverishing employes and hindering the production of wealth can and 
must be remedied. 

Today, the ordinary girl leaves school, her ^'education finished," un- 
prepared to take up life's burdens, either as a wage worker or as a 
home maker. Scarcely grounded in the "three Rs," she steps from the 
school room to the floor of the factory, or behind the counter, so ignorant 
of industrial methods that she is immediately a financial burden to any- 
one who may employ her. She must be taught to co-ordinate -hand and 
brain, must be introduced to the complexities of what is to her a new 
world. Of course she is inefficient, and whether or not she will ever 
become a profit-making factor in the business can be determined only 
after the employer has expended considerable capital in her training. 

This inefficiency in the girl is the fault of society. It may be true 
that the right place for her is presiding over a home of her own ; but the 
march of invention has taken to the factory much of the home work 
formerly done by women. To keep her idle is a sin, so she follows her 
work; yet to thrust her into unsanitary buildings and demoralizing in- 
dustry and push her to the limit of her physical endurance, is a menace 
to present and future society, and a still greater sin. As to the morals of 
wage-earning women, factory employes are not subject to such temptation 
as are saleswomen or office clerks. And this is particularly true where 
the factory force is almost exclusively women. 

It is unfortunate that the girl who works in a factory is placed by 
society on a lower plane than the one who is "helping mother." There 
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is no reason for this. While staying at home may, to some, imply the 
ability to live without work, yet that "working" should lower the girPs 
social status is illogical and demoralizing. In fact, it is the industrious 
woman, rather than the idle one, who should be esteemed and placed 
on the higher plane. But so long as the "habit of thought" is in the 
direction of doing homage to idleness, industry, among women, will be 
at a social discount and idleness at a premium. As the girPs hope is 
that she may soon step out of the "working girl class," her interest in 
her work is too often zero. 

Yet for no class in the community is the matter of efficiency more 
necessary than the working girl who is looking forward to a happy 
married life. If self-respecting and self-supporting, her chances of con- 
tracting a happy and permanent marriage are much greater. And if 
efficient in the factory or in the office, or behind the counter, there is 
much greater probability that she will carry efficiency into the home, 
evpn though, at first, she may be a stranger to house-work. And, too; 
the efficient woman is in great part relieved of the fear of being left 
helpless because of family misfortune or bad judgment in contracting a 
marriage. If obliged to once more become a wage-earner, the old-time 
efficiency will be helpful in obtaining employment at an adequate wage. 
These and other considerations will readily occur to those who have 
studied the problem of inefficiency and society's duty is to impress 
them upon this class of workers. 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING. 

The prime remedy for industrial inefficiency is vocational training 
at the expense and under the control of the State. This brings once 
more to the fore the objection that the public school system already 
has too many "fads." But it is also a reminder that not so very long 
ago the public school system was itself denounced as a fad, and as 
attempting to do something that would better be left with the family. 
The forward march of the human race has overthrown much of the op- 
position to education at the expense of the State; yet conservatism 
still looks with suspicion on anything that enlarges the activities of the 
collective body. 

Vocational training would enable young women when they leave school, 
to become almost immediately self-supporting. It would save employers 
the cost of training beginners in simple fundamentals connected with 
business, which is no small sum when the matter of spoiled material and 
<!apital put to inadequate use is taken into account. And it would 
enable the wage-earner to more quickly and easily "find herself." There 
would be fewer "square pegs in round holes." This would at once 
raise the minimum wage limit without burdening employer or consumer. 
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for an efficient worker is always piore economical than an inefficient one. 
Vocational education will be found fully explained in Appendix K. 

MINIMUM WAGB LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

Education is a slow process. As the woman must eat today if she is 
to live tomorrow, it becomes necessary to bridge that period separating 
present inefficiency from future efficiency by State supervision for those 
economically unable to protect themselves. To do this, minimum wage 
legislation is needed. 

"^Miile economic conditions with women wage-earners in Michigan 
are not so bad as some have believed, the figures presented in this report 
show that many are receiving for their services, less than a living wage — 
even less than a just minimum wage. Employers are not solely to blame 
for this. The demand for cheap production is insistent, and the low 
wage is reflected in the price of the product ; so the consumer must share 
in the responsibility for low wages and "cheap" production. 

If a minimum wage higher than the average now paid should be 
deemed necessary by a competent wage board in order that women may 
live decently, without being subject to temptation and wrongdoing, even 
though it necessitates an increase in the retail cost of the article manu- 
factured, would it not be more economical, after all, to help support wage- 
earning women in this way than in breaking down self-respect through 
charitable contributions necessitated by low wages? 

A LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE NOT A UNIFORM AMOUNT. 

A minimum wage is a matter of detail. It will vary with environment 
and other economic conditions. And it will also vary with occupations. 
To make a common rate for all is economically impossible. If the local 
cost of living is in great part the foundation for the wage, it is not even 
possible to establish an equitable minimum wage for any one occupation 
that will fit all localties, or for one locality that will fit all occupations. 
Each case must be decided on its own merits, according to the economic 
conditions of each particular area and of each particular industry. Nor 
does this wage variation present any insuperable obstacle. The same 
variation can now be seen, not only in different, but in the same localities 
and industries. The average wage now paid in Detroit laundries, for 
example, vary considerably, as they do in the Detroit box factories, 
and as they do between laundries and box factories. If employers are 
able to prosper under priesent varying wage conditions, it is likely they 
will find less, rather than more, difficulty, when a minimum wage is fixed 
for all in a given occupation and locality, after a careful and impar- 
tial investigation. 
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PARASITIC INDUSTRIES. 

It is possible that a parasitic industry might suffer from a legal 
minimum wage, even to the extent of having to go out of business. Yet 
in no instance in the history of wage board decisions in other nations 
and states, coming to the attention of this Commission, has a useful in- 
dustry been thus legislated out of existence. An industry that,. under 
normal conditions, is not self-supporting, not able to pay its employes 
a living wage, has no just claim for existence. Such an industry is 
parasitic. One that pays its employes only a bare living wage during 
the active life of the worker, leaving the worker to be maintained by the 
State for the balance of life, might also be said to be parasitic. An in- 
dustry that pays even less than a minimum wage, necessitating finan- 
cial aid to the workers from the poor fund, is most certainly parasitic. 
Worst of all, an industry is parasitic which lives only because it pays 
such low wages to women employes that they believe themselves com- 
pelled to accept financial aid from an unattached companion of the 
opposite sex. Investigation shows, however, that this latter class of 
women wage-earners is either an unknown or an exceedingly small per- 
centage of the entire number of women in the mechanical industries. 

APPLYING THE MINIMUM WAGE LAW. 

It is generally recognized that to apply the minimum wage principle, 
Wage Boards are necessary. These boards should be appointed by the 
Minimum Wage Commission, and be composed of both employers and 
employes, and of members to represent the consuming public. 

It is possible that the establishment of a minimum wage by those 
boards might compel employers to use improved machinery and sound 
business methods, for inefficiency is not always confined to the employe; 
and it certainly would demand that employes give value received for the 
wage that might be determined. 

It is neither expected nor desired that a minimum wage law would 
compel the payment of the full minimum wage to beginners and ap- 
prentices. The fear of such a result seems to be the basis for most 
employers' objections to the minimum wage. It would be necessary to 
establish only the proportion that apprentices' and beginners' wages 
should bear to the minimum wage, and a stated period of probation for 
each occupation. This proportion and probation period would vary in 
justice to both employer and employe. A stated increase in wage until 
the regular minimum wage is attained, might be provided. Vocational 
training should and would materially shorten the period of probation. 

Working certificates to the crippled, the aged and those who are 
mentally or physically incapable of performing what might be con- 
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sidered a full day's work, should be issued by the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission or other, proper authority. Such certificate would allow the 
holder to work for a certain proportion of the minimum wage, and could 
be renewed or cancelled as circtimstances required, but in no case should 
it run for a long period, nor should any employer be permitted more 
than a small proportion of certificate holding workers. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OP MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION. 

The constitutionality of State legislation for the protection of women 
and children is no longer in doubt. Court decisions upholding this 
kind of legislation are now numerous. The economic proposition is 
that health is imperiled by either too low wages, unsanitary surround- 
ings or too long hours of labor; and that working conditions that injure 
women, harm the State. 

Social and economic progress lies in the direction of good health. At 
the least, proper shelter, the necessary amount of clothes for protection 
against the elements and sufficient food to keep up the worker's labor 
strength, are requisite. A living wage — perhaps even a minimum wage 
— must be enough to provide, in addition, a minimum of innocent and 
healthful recreation. European governments have seen this need of amuse- 
ment at a nominal cost, more plainly than have American communities, 
for there some amusements are subsidized by the State. And our own com- 
munities, in education, parks, playgrounds and otherwise, are minister- 
ing to the physical and moral well being of the individual. What the 
community does for the individual in education, recreation and amuse- 
ment, may be properly considered as a part of the worker's real wages. 

A State can rest on no more just foundation than that the wealth- 
creating class shall be paid all it earns. It will thus be enabled to 
buy as much as it produces. State legislatures will do no injustice in 
enacting a minimum wage law, and providing for a Minimum Wage 
Commission that will protect wage-earning women against exploitation. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMiENDATIONS. 

The Commission concludes : 

1^ — That a large percentage of the women wage-earners of Michigan 
are today receiving less than a living wage; 

2 — That this constitutes a menace to the? social welfare of society that 
is within the power of the liegislature to prevent ; 

3 — That a considerable number of women are working under unsani- 
tary conditions that proper legislation will remedy ; 

4 — ^That any industry that cannot pay a living wage to its employes 
is a burden and not an asset, and if it moves away or goes out of business 
.ociety will suffer no loss ; 
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5 — That the causes of social maladjustment are not the fault of any 
one class, but rest with all classes, and it remains with society, through 
its legislative power, as far as possible, to remove these causes. 

G — That the tendency of minimum wage legislation will be toward 
the elimination of inefficiency on the part of both employers and employes, 
and the suppression of parasitic industries. It will make relations be- 
tween employers and employes more secure, better understood, and 
therefore more cordial; will stimulate employes to greater industry and 
more regard to the interest of their employers ; will prevent wage cutting 
below a minimum by less humane employers; will reduce the number of 
strikes and disagreements, and will compel employers to use the latest 
aids to production. 

7 — That no material interests of the State would be injui^d by such 
a law. 

The Commission recommends: 

1 — Immediate provision for vocational training in public schools, to be 
supplemented by instruction and training in schools under the direction 
of employers, and by other methods of overcoming inefficiency, as of first 
importance. 

2 — The enactment of a minimum wage law for women. This law should 
provide : 

(a) For a properly constituted Minimum Wage Commission with a 
maximum of power in the direction of publicity, and a minimum 
of power in the direction of coercion. 

(b) For Minimum Wage Boards, composed of both employers and em- 
ployes, and of representatives of the consuming public, to be ap- 
pointed by the Commission. 

(c) For a proper review by the Minimum Wage Commission of any 
decision by a Wage Board as to the necessity for, or the sum that 
should constitute a minimum wage, with the added right by the 
parties in interest to bring the review into court upon questions of 
law. 

(d) For working certificates to be issued by the Commission to ap- 
prentices and beginners, to the crippled, and to those who are men- 
tally or physically unable to do a full day's work, which shall 
permit the employer to pay, as wages, certain proportions of the 
minimum wage. 

In furtherance of these suggestions, a tentative Minimum Wage biH 
has been drawn, and will be found as Part II of this report. 

EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION. 

In conclusion the Commission wishes to express its appreciation of 
the work of Luella M. Burton, its Secretary, in collecting the statistics, 
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compiling the interrogatiops and preparing the report. Miss Burton's 
many years of experience in the Michigan Labor Bureau enabled her to 
bring to the task of this investigation a fund of knowledge of labor con- 
ditions in Michigan, without which the work of the Commission would 
have been much more arduous. 

The Commission also thanks the field workers and the office force 
for the conscientious work done and the enthusiasm shown; the Pro- 
fessors for valuable suggestions in the Round Table discussion held in 
Lansing ; the employers and others who participated in public discussions 
of the minimum wage, and the labor organizations in appointing com- 
mittees to give the Commission their views on the minimum wage. 

The Governor has given the Commission an absolutely free hand in 
pursuing the inquiry, and the Commissioners thank him for his counsel 
and gratefully reciprocate his confidence. The Commission has en- 
deavored that no dollar of expenditure should be wasted, and the State 
Board of Auditors has interposed no objection to the incurring of any 
expense the Commission thought necessary. 

JUDSON GRENELL, 
C. S. BEADLE, 
MYRON H. WALKER, 

Commissioners. 

LuELLA M. Burton^ Secretary. 

Dated, Lansing, Michigan, January 27, 1915. 
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PART II. 



Tentative Bill for the Creation of a Michigan Minimum Wage 

Commission. 



A BILL 
To Protect the Lives, Health and Morals of Women Workers; to Estab- 
lish a Minimum Wage Commission therefor, and to Define its Powers 
and Duties; to Provide for the Fixing of Minimum Wages for such 
Workers; and to Provide Penalties for the Violation of the same; for 
Publicity; and to make an Appropriation therefor. 

The People of the State of Michigan enact : 

Section 1. The welfare of the State of Michigan requires that women 
workers should be protected from conditions of labor which have a 
pernicious effect on their health and morals, and the State of Michigan, 
in the exercise of its police and sovereign power, hereby declares that 
inadequate wages have such pernicious effect. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful to employ women in any industry or 
occupation within the State of Michigan at a wage inadequate to meet 
the necessary cost of living and to maintain the worker in health. 

Section 3. There is herebv created a Commission to be known as the 
"Minimum Wage Commission." It shall be composed of three persons, 
to be appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; at least one of whom shall be a woman, and all of whom 
will be fair and impartial between employers and employes, and work 
for the best interests of the public as a whole. The Governor shall make 
the first appointment of such Commissioners within 60 days after this 
act takes effect: one for the term ending January 1, 1916; one for the 
term ending January 1, 1917; and one for the term ending January 1^ 
1918; and at the expiration of each of said terms the successor shall be 
appointed for the full term of three years. Any vacancy shall be filled 
by the Governor in like manner for the unexpired term. The Com- 
missioner whose term will soonest expire shall be the Chairman. Two 
members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum at all regular 
meetings and public hearings. 

Section 4. Each Commissioner shall be paid ten dollars for each 
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day's, and five dollars for each half day's^ actual service; Provided: 
That the total per diem of the Commissioners as a whole shall not ex- 
ceed three thousand dollars in any one year. The Commission may ap- 
point a Secretary, who shall be the executive officer of the Commission, 
and whose salary, not to exceed eighteen hundred dollars a year, shall 
be determined by the Commission. The Commission shall be provided 
by the Board of State Auditors with a suitable office in the Capitol, or 
in some other suitable building in the city of Lansing. 

Section 5. The Commission shall ascertain the wages of women 
workers in the various occupations employing women in Michigan. 
And for that purpose said Commission shall have full power and au- 
thority to call for statements, and either through a Commissioner, its 
Secretary, or any authorized representative, to examine all books, pay 
rolls, and other records of any employer of women as to any matter 
that would bear upon wages paid such women workers. And every 
such employer shall keep a record of the names, addresses and occu- 
pation of all women employed by him, which shall show therein, or by 
direct reference, the wages paid and number of hours employed per day 
or week. The Commission may prescribe the form in which such record 
shall be kept. 

Section 6. The Commission may hold public meetings at such 
times and places as it shall specify, at which meetings employers, em- 
ployes and other interested persons may appear and testify as to the 
matter under consideration. The Commission shall have power to sub- 
poena witnesses, and to compel the production of books, papers and other 
evidence as to such matter. Witnesses attending upon subpoena, when 
discharged, shall be entitled to the same mileage as is provided by law 
for witnesses attending before the circuit courts of this State. 

Section 7. If the Commission, upon such investigation, shall find that 
in any occupation, the wages paid to a substantial number of women 
employed are inadequate to meet the necessary cost of living and to main- 
tain the \V^orker in health, the Commission shall thereupon establish and 
convene a Wage Board of not less than three nor more than six em- 
ployers in the occupation in question, an equal number of women em- 
ployes therein, or of persons to represent them, and an equal number of 
disinterested persons to represent the public ; and a member of the Com- 
mission if present, otherwise one of the representatives of the public, 
shall be designated to act as chairman thereof. The employers and 
employes shall each have the right, within 30 days after notice, to select 
their members of such board, and thereafter the Commission may ap- 
point. The Commission shall make rules for the selection of members, 
and for the procedure of such boards, and shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all questions as to the validity of procedure and of the recom- 
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mendations of such board. The members shall serve without pay, but 
shall be allowed the actual necessary traveling expenses .in attendance 
upon such board. 

Section 8. The Commission may submit all pertinent information in 
its control relating to the subject of inquiry of any such board; and 
such board may compel the production of books, papers and other perti- 
nent evidence. Such board shall consider the needs of the women em- 
ployes, the financial condition of the occupation, and the probable effect 
thereon of any proposed change in wages; and shall endeavor to deter- 
mine a just minimum wage, whether by time rate or piece rate or 
both, adequate to meet the necessary cost of living and to maintain in 
health the women employes of ordinary ability; and also a just min- 
imum wage for beginners and apprentices proportioned to the full 
minimum wage determined upon. The findings and determination of 
such board, or of a majority of the members thereof, together with the 
reasons therefor, and the facts relating thereto, shall be reported to the 
Commission. 

Section 9. Upon receipt of any such report the Commission shall 
review the same and may approve or disapprove the determinations in 
whole or in part, or may recomniit the subject to the same or a new 
board. If the Commission approve any determination of such board, it 
shall make an order, to be effective in 60 days from this date, unless the 
Commission shall fix a longer period because unusual conditions make it 
necessary, which order shall specify the minimum wage for women, be- 
ginners and apprentices, if any, in the occupation affected. And after 
such order is effective it shall be unlawful for any employer in such 
occupation to employ women, beginners or apprentices for less than the 
prescribed rate of wages. The Commission, so far as practicable, shall 
send by registered mail to each employer, in the occupation affected, 
a copy of such order, and such employer thereupon is required to keep 
posted a plain copy of such order in some conspicuous place in each 
room in his establishment in which women are employed. The minimum 
wage thus specified shall not be changed for one year from the date 
of such order, except as provided in Section 10. 

Section 10. Upon petition of either employers or employes, specifying 
grounds, and made not less than six months after such order becomes 
effective, the Commission may reopen the question and reconsider such 
rates, and change or modify the same. It may also reconvene the former 
or call a new wage board to hear, determine and report thereon, as 
above provided. 

Section 11. The Commission, within sixty days from the date of 
any such order, shall publish in at least one newspaper in each county 
of the State in which any establishment affected by such order is lo- 
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cated, a summary of such findings and order. At such times, and in 
such manner thereafter as it shall deem advisable, it shall also publish 
the facts, as it finds them, as to the acceptance of its order by the em- 
ployers affected thereby, including the names of the employers whom it 
finds to be following or refusing to follow such order. The type in 
which the employers' names are printed shall not be smaller than the 
type in which the news matter is printed. Such matter shall be at- 
tested by the signature of a majority of the Commission; Provided, 
however, that such publication last provided shall not be made as to any 
employer as to whom a court review is pending, until after the deter- 
mination thereof. 

Section 12. For any occupation in which a minimum wage rate has 
been established, the Commission may issue to a woman physically or 
mentally defective or crippled by age or otherwise, and to any beginner 
or apprentice, a special permit for her employment at a wage specified 
therein, not less than the special minimum wage determined for such 
class of persons. Such permits may be issued by the Secretary, in the 
absence of a majority of the Commission, but shall be reported to the 
Commission at its first meeting thereafter and be subject to its approval. 
And such permit shall issue only when the Commission is satisfied it is 
applied for in good faith; and such permit for beginners and appren- 
tices shall be in force for such period of time not exceeding one year, 
as the Commission shall specify; and the Commission may therein 
provide for a graduated increase of wages at stated periods; Provided^ 
that no employer shall have more than 20 per cent of women employes 
at any time working under such special permits. 

Section 13. All findings and determinations of fact made by the 
Commission under this act, in absence of fraud, shall be conclusive; 
but the Supreme Court shall have the power to review questions of 
law involved in any final determination of said Commission, and to 
make such further orders in reference thereto as justice may require; 
Provided^ that within thirty days after the date of the order of such 
determination, application is made therefor by a party in interest by 
certiorari or other proper writ. In any such proceeding the Attorney 
General shall represent, and act in behalf of, the Commission. 

Section 14. Upon request of the Commission, the Commissioner of 
Labor of the State of Michigan shall furnish to the Commission such in- 
formation and statistics as it may require. 

Section 15. Any employer who shall discharge or in any manner 
discriminate against any employe because such employe has testified, 
or is by said employer believed to be about to testify, in any inves- 
tigation or proceedings under this act; or because said employer be- 
lieves or claims, or has been informed, that said employe has been or 
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may be instrumental in such investigation or proceedings, or in bring- 
ing the same about, or who shall permit the same to be done, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
p.unished by a fine of not less than twenty-five dollars nor more than 
one hundred dollars. 

Section 16. Any person who after thirty days from the time of the 
first publication of the order of the Commission in the county in which 
his establishment is located as provided in Section 11 of this act, shall 
employ any woman at less than the minimum wage determined as afore- 
said, or shall employ any person physically or mentally defective or 
crippled by age or otherwise, or any beginner, or apprentice, except in 
strict compliance with the order of the Commission and the permit 
issued as aforesaid, or who shall violate any of the other provisions 
of this act, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not less than twenty-five 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars. 

Section 17. Any worker, or the parent or guardian of any minor, 
to whom this act applies, may complain to the Commission that the 
wages paid to the workers are less than the minimum rate; such com- 
plaint shall be a confidential communication and treated as such, and 
the Commission shall investigate the same and take any proper action 
in behalf of the workers. 

Section 18. If any employe shall receive less than the legal mini- 
mum wage, or, in case of special permit, less than the wage therein 
specified, such employe shall be entitled to recover in a civil action the 
full amount of the legal minimum wage provided for, or specified in 
such permit, together with costs and attorney's fees to be fixed by the 
court, not exceeding the amount recovered, notwithstanding any agree- 
ment to work for such lesser wage. In any such action, however, the 
employer shall be credited with all wages which have been paid upon 
account. 

Section 19. The Commission may from time to time determine 
whether employers in each occupation investigated are obeying its 
orders and shall publish in the manner provided in Section 11 the 
names of any employers whom it finds to be violating such order. 

Section 20. Any newspaper refusing or neglecting to publish the 
findings, orders and notices of the Commission, at its regular rates for 
the space taken, shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of 
not less than one hundred dollars for each offence. 

Section 21. No member of the Commission, and no newspaper pub- 
lisher, editor or employe thereof, shall be liable to any action for dam- 
ages for publishing the names of any employers in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, unless such publication contains some wilful 
misrepresentation . 
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Section 22. The Commission shall biennially make a succinct report 
to the Governor and State legislature of its investigations, proceedings 
and determinations, with such recommendations as it deems proper. 

Section 23. The prosecuting attorney of any county of this State, 
upon complaint upon oath of the Secretary or any member of such 
Commission or of any authorized representative thereof, shall institute 
and prosecute to an end, proceedings in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion against any person, firm or corporation for the violation of any of 
the provisions of this act. 

Section 24. There is hereby appropriated annually the sum of six 
thousand dollars to meet the per diem and other expenses herein pro- 
vided and authorized, the same to be audited and allowed by the Board 
of State Auditors upon vouchers properly sworn to or certified by the 
chairman of the Commission, and to be paid out of the general fund 
of the State. 
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PART III. 



INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY 8,512 MICHIGAN WOMEN 

WAGE-EARNERS. 



BY THE SECRETARY. 

The investigation of the environment of Michigan's women wage- 
earners, their wages, their cost of living, covers the inspection of 535 
establishments in 30 localities following 14 separate industries, and the 
interrogation of 8,512 employes. There will also be found in this report 
fragmentary information concerning four other occupations. 

Acknowledgment is due manufacturers, merchants and other employ- 
ers of women workers for many courtesies shown the Commission's in- 
vestigators; for their co-operation; for the opportunities given to in- 
terview their employes personally and for permission to inspect their 
establishments, the better to determine the exact environment of their 
respective employes. Almost without exception, when it was deemed 
necessary to see or copy pay rolls for purposes of comparison with the 
statements furnished by the women wage-earners themselves, this was 
graciously permitted. 

The Secretary was assisted in the field work by Mrs. Margaret Adams, 
Mrs. Marion Comfort, Anne E. Huber, Agnes Inglis, Mrs. Helen 
Worthington and Mrs. Ida Marsh. Mrs. Marsh and Mrs. Worthington 
later resigned. Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Comfort, Miss Huber, Amaryllis 
Bathe, Miss Inglis, and Helen Youngman assisted in the preparation 
of the tabulations. 

BOTH LOW AND HIGH PAID OCCUPATIONS INVESTIGATED. 

No attempt was made to cover only low-paid industries; rather the 
aim was to make a general survey of conditions of employment of 
women wage-earners in the State in the occupations selected. To 
know these conditions intimately it was necessary to look into the 
hygienic surroundings of the workers; to study the relationship one 
industry bears to another; to ascertain, if possible, the reason why two 
industries in the same locality had different wage rates for the same 
5 
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class of work; to note what proportion of the women were employed in 
the lower-paid occupations; to compare weekly earnings with weekly 
expenditures; to study the relation of experience to wages received; to 
ascertain the continuity or irregularity of employment; to find the 
causes for lost time and the reasons for the shiftings of employment; to 
ascertain the number living at home and what proportion of these were 
contributing all or part of their income for maintenance of the home; to 
learn the number who were adrift, their nationality and its relation to 
occupation, the number of married women working and the effect of 
their employment upon the wages paid the workers. 

The investigation covered some of those industries in which women 
are chiefly employed; only a relative attention was paid to the ex- 
ceptional occupations of women wage-workers such as core-makers, 
since only a few were affected. 

The candy, cigar, corset, hosiery and knit goods, overall, cigar and 
paper box, seed, tobacco, shoe, women's garments industries, the laun- 
dries, retail stores, and telephone exchanges were decided upon at the 
outset. Later on, when it was found impossible to cover all these in- 
dustries in the time at the command of the Commission, it was de- 
cided to drop the investigation of the shoe industry. One of the investi- 
gators visited a woolen goods factory, and also a factory where wood 
fibre is converted into pulp for the manufacture of paper. 

INFORMATION FROM WOMEN^S CLUBS. 

Besides the blanks prepared containing questions pertinent to the in- 
vestigation and used by the Commission's investigators in obtaining first 
hand information from the women wageneamers, the club women of the 
State were sent "Cost of Living" blanks, and were also asked to assist the 
Commission by visiting establishments and interviewing those women 
and girls working in cities and towns, not visited by the Commision's 
investigators. This was not a satisfactory plan, since the girls em- 
ployed in these smaller cities and towns objected to answering personal 
questions to those with whom they were daily associated either in a 
business or social way. 

Since it has been found impossible to make a complete tabulation 
«of approaching a million interrogations and have it in printed form 
for the consideration of the members of the legislature at the beginning 
of the session of 1915, a condensed statement is herewith made of that 
3)art of the information relating to the wages paid. This is tabulated 
both by occupations and localities. It shows the actual wages paid, 
«s stated by these 8,512 wage-earning women, and affords comparison 
with the statements of employers, as found in Part IV, and the facts as 
^hown by an investigation of seven pay rolls, as shown in Part V. 
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It will be noted that the wages paid in the smaller cities of the State 
^^pull down'' the average wage paid by the industries investigated ; contra- 
wise, it may be said that the wages paid in Detroit '^boosts'' the average 
for the State. The separation of wages by localities will be an aid in 
determining whether wages are high or low. 

The term "adrift" as applied in this report primarily refers to the 
woman without the environment of a home. She may be boarding; she 
may be doing light housekeeping and in some instances, she may, in a 
measure, have some of the advantages of "home'' life. Practically, she is 
without a home. 

WAGES AND AGES. 

The following tables, Nos. 7 and TVL*, give the wages by ages of 8,358 
women and girls in 18 different occupations. Four of the occupations 
were not fully investigated. A study of these tables enables the reader to 
note the rise of wages with the increasing age, and as well the fall of 
wages when the worker, by reason of advancing years, ''slows down," 
and so becomes of less value to her employer. The cigar industry con- 
tains the largest percentage of workers under 20 years of age, while 
those working in offices show the smallest percentage. But with in- 
creasing experience, the cigar making girl in time surpasses the average 
received by office girls, though on the other hand an office girl who has 
mastered the intricacies and technicalities of some specialized 
business w ill be paid a salary that the woman following a mechanical 
trade cannot hope to reach. It will be noted that in the seed industry 
onh' 2 per cent receive $10 a week or over; in candy manufacturing, the 
percentage is 4 per cent; in hosiery and knit goods, 8 per cent; in 
telephone exchanges, 13 per cent) in laundries, 9 per cent; in stores, 22 
per cent; in cigar making, 35 per cent; and in overalls, 40 per cent. The 
percentages, according to wages in the other industries, can be seen at a 
glance. 

AVAGES ACCORDING TO EXPERIENCE. 

Advancing wages with increasing experience is shown in the follow- 
ing table. No. 8. This advance is in great measure dependent upon the 
amount of skill required to follow each particular occupation. In the 
candy industry, of the 290 interrogated, 110, or 37.2 per cent, had under 
a year's experience, and of these 110, some 04 per cent received less than 
$6 i)er week. Only a few with even as much as three to five years' expe- 
rience reached a |10 wage. In cigar making, while 75 per cent with less 
than a year's experience received under |G per week, 53 per cent of those 
with six years' experience earned $10 or over per week. Core-making, a 
skilled trade, shows without variation, a steadily increasing wage with 
increasing experience. IJegardless of length of experience, 107 of the 
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474 telephone workers received less than |6 a week; and even with in- 
creasing experience, only 13 per cent rose to the dignity of a $10 wage^ 
these being either chief operators, supervisors, or otherwise engaged 
in clerical work. 

NATIVITY AND PARENTAGE. 

Table No. 9 shows by occupations the distribution of the 8,358 women 
and girls who were interrogated as to their nativity and parentage, the 
parentage being determined by the nationality of the mother. This is 
the usual procedure where the nationality of father and mother is dif- 
ferent. A girl of Polish parentage may be of either Russian, Austrian 
or German birth. Often the Polish girl interrogated could not tell the 
nationality of her mother. In that case the nationality was determined 
by the language the mother spoke. The figures, therefore, in regard to 
the nationality of the parents are relative rather than positive. But 
this "mixup" of races does not apply to other than Poles — a people 
without a country. 

Some 81 per cent of the women interrogated were of American birth, 
while 62.7 per cent of the mothers were of foreign birth. The foreign 
country most numerously represented in this investigation is Germany, 
2,008, or 24.4 per cent of the entire number reporting to be of this 
nationality. 

It is interesting to note that the telephone operators show the highest 
percentage both in American birth and parentage, 95.1 per cent in that 
occupation being of American birth and 57.8 per cent of American par- 
entage. 

The oflBce workers came second both as to American birth and Amer- 
ican parentage — 89.3 per cent were of American birth and 56 per cent of 
American parentage. The occupation showing the lowest percentage of 
American-born workers is that of core-making, only 56 per cent of those 
interrogated in that industry being of American birth. In the cigar 
group is found the smallest percentage of workers of American parent- 
age — but 8.9 per cent being in that group. Nine and nine-tenths per cent 
of the tobacco gi'oup were of American parentage. 

AGE AT WHICH THEY BEGAN WORK. 

Table No. 10 shows the nativity and age at which 8,358 Michigan 
wage-earning women began to earn their own living. It also shows their 
present marital relations. If the same per cent of married women holds 
good with all the women in gainful occupations in the State as it does 
with the 8,358 interrogated, on the basis of 225,000 working women, 
there must be close to 25,000 married women in Michigan earning their 
wn living. If, added to the 837 reported are the 643 divorced, wid- 
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owed or separated, the number of married, divorced, widowed or 
separated women earning their own living, lies somewhere between 
35,000 and 40,000. 

Of those giving age when they first began to work, 441, or 5.4 per 
cent, reported that they were under 14 years of age; 7,253, or 88.6 
per cent, reported that they were under 20 years of age ; and 924, or 11.4 
per cent were 20 years old or over. The occupations more readily open to 
the very young are such industries as candy, core-making and seeds, but 
core-making is a comparatively new industry for women, and the sta- 
tistics gathered represent only a small number of women. 

Eighty-nine of these women wage-earners were over 40 years of age 
before they began work outside of the home, being forced into industrial 
life because of the death of the husband or from some other family mis- 
fortune. 

A further study of this table discloses the interesting fact that the 
overall industry employs the largest percentage of married women — ^24.4 
per cent — with the core-makers coming next with 16.2; laundries, 14.9 
per cent; offices 3 per cent. 

MARRIED WOMEN WHO WORK. 

Table No. 11 summarizes the data secured from 728 married women 
covering the reason for their working. All of the married women work- 
ing did not report the reason why they worked, nor whether the hus- 
band was a wage-earner. Of the 688 who did report, 512 had husbands 
working, and 99 husbands who could not find employment; 66 hus- 
bands were physically incapacitated from earning either their own 
living or supporting their families. The physically incapacitated in- 
eludes those temporarily ill, or paralyzed, the deaf, dumb and blind, 
the tubercular and the insane. 

Two women ascribed their obligation to work outside due to the fact 
that their husbands had artificial limbs, and as such were unable to go 
out to work during icy and snowy weather. The wives, therefore, took it 
upon themselves to help maintain their homes. Two husbands are at- 
tending college, and one is learning a trade. One husband was in jail. 
Three husbands, though working, spend all their earnings in drink, 
leaving the maintenance of the household to the wives. Two wives 
J^aid of their husbands : "they won't work." 

The working married woman, in her economic arrangement with her 
family, was found to be either sharing household expenses, working 
only for clothes, supporting her family or supporting only herself. 
"Sharing household expenses'' may mean having a common purse out of 
which are paid all household expenses, or it may mean that the husband 
pays all the living expenses, while the wife's income goes to the pur- 
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chase of a home, or increasing the bank account, or purchasing furni- 
ture. Sometimes this is reversed, the wife meeting living expenses 
while the husband invests his earnings. Out of G74 who reported upon 
the financial adjustment of their incomes, 367, or more than half, con- 
tributed jointly to the expenses of living. 

Some 124, or 18 per cent, of these wage-earning wives, worked merely 
for clothing and spending money, the husband meeting all other ex- 
penses, even when paying board, which is often the case where both 
man and wife work. 

Those unfortunate wives on whom rests the support of their families, 
their husbands and themselves, comprise 21 per cent of those reporting. 

WEEKLY EARNINGS FOR A SPECIFIC WEEK. 

Table No. 12 shows the weekly earnings during a specific w^eek, of 7,996 
women from whoiii this information was obtained. It indicates the 
variation of wages from week to week, as can be seen by comparing 
the figures with those in Table No. 7, which shows the weekly earnings 
of these same workers for a full week. 

One of the reasons for this variation can be attributed to the slack 
periods which almost every industry experiences at certain periods of 
the year. In several instances, the particular industry visited was 
undergoing the disturbing effect of changing styles in the product 
being manufactured; the industry was still undecided as to the exact 
style of goods that would, later, be required. 

In the appendices touching upon the conditions of employment in the 

different occupations investigated this problem of slack work on account 

.of changes in style is treated more in detail. Six and six-tenths per cent 

received under |4; 32.1 per Cent received under ^6 per week, and 48.8 

per cent received under f7 per week. 

LENGTH OF SERVICE IN PRESENT OCCUPATION. 

Table No. 13 shows the length of service of 8,355 Michigan wage-earn- 
ing women by present occupations. Of the store and cigar making em- 
ployes, over 12 per cent have followed the same occupation for 10 years 
or more. The overall group come next, with 7.7 ^r cent. The seed 
industr}' shows the largest percentage — 48.1 — employed under one year. 
This may be directly ascribed to the seasonal nature of this industry. 
The industry showing the largest percentage of employes in the 1- and 2- 
year group is the hosiery and knit goods, with 24.5 per cent. Of the 
entire number employed, 45.4 per cent had worked in their present occu- 
pation less than two years, and 57.8 per cent less than three years. 

The investigators found many instances in which these "first year 
workers'' were trying to earn some money in order to buy a trousseau. 
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expecting to be married shortly. This helps to swell the number of 
short-time workers greatly ont of proportion to those trying to learn 
a trade, or those expecting to be wage-earners for a considerable period, 
though there are few who do not expect to be married "sometime/' 
Boys, on the contrary, generally start to work with the expectation of 
sticking to that particular occupation. 

SHIFTING OCCUPATIONS. 

Table No. 14 shows the number of occui)ations and the length of time 
4,4«*^4 women have worked in from one to seven occupations. It shows 
the shifting of employment by wage-earning women. 'Sot only do they 
change employers in the same industry, but they also shift industries — 
occasionally as many as seven in a 12-month. Three girls changed their 
occupation six times in one year; the last occupation of these girls 
was that of saleswomen in a store. Five girls found working in a corset 
factory had followed four different occupations in one year. However, 
o,824 or 45.8 per cent, i-eported that they had never followed any other 
than their present occupation. Of these latter, 993 were store emjiloyes^ 
544 were in the cigar industry, 259 worked in laundries, 319 were corset 
makers, 313 made overalls, 240 were telephone operators, 171 made 
paper and cigar boxes, 280 were garment workers, and 128 were candy 
makere. While 3,447, or 41.2 per cent, said they had followed but one 
other occupation. 

This shifting of occupations within short periods is accounted, by a 
number of employers, as one of the chief causes of inefficiency for a 
large number of wage receiving women. They may be trying to tind 
^'something easier" or that pays better — two things the persistent pursuit 
of which are not consistent with proficiency in any occupation. 

FINES. 

Table No. 15 shows the number of women who were fined by their 
employers for various causes. In 37 of 503 establishments investigated 
G63 employes acknowledged they were fined. Each establishment has 
a system of its own. In one establishment employes were permitted to 
make up time lost through tardiness provided it could be done without 
exceeding the state law limit of 54 hours in the week, and not more than 
10 hours in any one day. While many admitted that they were '^docked"^ 
if they were tardy, few were able to give any idea of the sums they were 
fined for this reason. In one establishment employing piece-work 
opera toi-s, a fine was imposed if they were five minutes late. A protest 
from one of the piece-workers for this brought the response from the 
manager: "Our machinery is running full time; we expect our em- 
ployes to be here to use it." 
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In some establishments where time-clocks have been installed, failure 
to ring "in," or "out," or punching the wrong time card, results in a 
fine. Instances were found where saleswomen were fined for wrong 
addresses on delivery packages, though the wrong address was not 
always the fault of the saleswoman. It not infrequently occurred that 
the purchaser inadvertently gave the wrong address, but this did not 
exempt the saleswoman from a fine. 

Fines are imposed upon factory employes for various causes. In a 
number of establishments where knitted goods are manufactured, an 
operator dropping a stitch is fined. One operator told the investigator 
that she had been fined |2 in one pay for this reason ; another was fined 
|1.14, and still another 70 cents. One machine operator in an estab- 
lishment where women's wear is made said she was paid one cent a 
dozen for the woi*k she was doing; but if she made a mistake she was 
fined four cents. From the employer's viewpoint this was not an ex- 
orbitant charge, since the garment was nearly completed when it reach- 
ed the operator, and the imperfection meant that the garment must be 
sold at a reduced price. 

Fines or charges are imposed if operators permit garments with flaws 
to pass through their hands; for holes made by a broken machine 
needle; for machine-oil stains on garments; for losing any portion of 
their supply of work material. 

In some of the factories charges were made for thread, needles and 
?^issors. This amounted to a considerable sum in the course of a year. 

Saleswomen were also fined in some of the establishments if they 
made an error in adding up the sales-slip. They were charged the 
amount of the error made. 

The "fining" system, while seemingly necessary, has a tendency to 
clip the edge off the weekly wage to a much greater extent than this 
table indicates. 

OVERTIME. 

Table No. 16 shows the number of establishments visited in which 
women employes worked "overtime." The Michigan law regulating 
hours of employment, for women, in any store, factory, mill, workshop, 
laundry, or any mercantile establishment, forbids employers working 
their women employes for a period longer than an average of nine 
hours per day, or 54 hours per week ; nor is it permissible to work longer 
than 10 hours in any one day. It also prohibits the employment of any 
girl under the age of 18 years in any manufacturing establishment 
between the hours of 6 o'clock p. m. and 6 o'clock a. m. The telephone 
and telegraph companies are prohibited from employing any child under 
the age of 18 years between the hours of 10 o'clock p. m. and 5 o'clock 
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a. m. in the transmission, distribution or delivery of messages or mer- 
chandise. This restraining law affecting the hours a woman or girl 
may be employed in any one day, or in any one week, does not, at the 
present, protect those employed in telephone or telegraph service. How- 
ever, in the large cities, both telephone and telegraph companies have, 
to a large degree, complied with the spirit of the law affecting other 
occupations, and it is an exception for a girl to be employed for a period 
longer than the limit placed on other employments, unless under special 
stress. This subject has been treated in another part of the report. 

The overtime sho^Ti in this table as having been done by 227 tele- 
phone operators, does not therefore mean a violation of any state law, 
but that the overtime reported is made up from time worked after the 
regular schedule time of the operator has been passed. 

It will be observed that in the knitted goods industry 24 reported 
overtime ; 19 of these were paid for this extra work ; 5 received nothing. 
Nine laundry workers, 11 office workers, and one woman in a box fac- 
tory reported working hours exceeding the legal limit. 

Women are often reluctant to report overtime to investigators or 
state factory inspectors, fearing that it may result in the loss of their 
position. The Michigan statute has been in effect since 1909, and a sincere 
effort has been made by the state factory inspectors rigidly to enforce 
this provision. The law permits no exceptions, under which emptoyers 
may work their employes overtime, either during rush seasons or during 
holiday time. The employer is liable to prosecution if from any cause 
a woman or girl in his establishment works beyond the time limit, even 
though it be without his personal knowledge. The law specifically 
states that any person who violates or omits to comply with any of the 
provisions of the act, or who suffers or permits any child or female to be 
employed in violation of its provisions, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $10 or more than f 100, or by imprisonment for not less than 10 
or more than 90 days, or by both such fine and imprisonment within the 
discretion of the court. 

There were instances found where women or girls living close to their 
work, or bringing their lunches, worked during the noon hour, and in 
other cases some came earlier in the morning, before schedule time, in 
order to earn a few cents extra; in some cases this constitutes a viola- 
tion of the law regulating the hours of labor. 

One girl,. a piece worker, said she went to work as early as 6 o'clock 
in the morning, and she tried to get in extra time at noon, also. She 
was an apprentice, and said she made but 39 cents Monday — the most 
she had made that week. Another worker said: ^^Last week I made 
90 cents every day. I get to work at 6 :15 o'clock usually ; I don't work 
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hard before the whistle for beginning blows, but can earn a few cents 
extra. At noon I go home and just eat and run back again.'' 

Another case, where the woman had worked for the company nine 
years, said: "I have been making more, but prices were cut a cent a 
dozen, recently. Before that I could make the same wages I do now 
and not work the noon hour. Now I just eat my lunch and commence 
to work right away.'' 

The investigators reported instances where women were working in 
excess of the normal hours prevailing in their respective places of em- 
ployment, but ndt exceeding the legal limit. In most instances these 
were paid for the extra time worked. 

LOST TIME. 

Tables No. 17, 18 and 19 deal with the problem of lost time. They indi- 
cate that the weekly wage must be spread over a longer period than the 
week during which it was earned. The woman earning six dollars a week 
when working, is, because of lost time, compelled to live on somewhere 
around five dollars a week; and the wage-earner whose envelope con- 
tains $8 a week, when she works, considers herself lucky if she has an 
average of $7 a week for the full year. 

Table No. 17 shows the actual time lost by 5,249 wage-earning women 
employed in the same occupation the full year. One of the remarkable 
facts shown by this table isi the small percentage of wage-earners who 
lost no time. That a large majority lose not less than five weeks, and 
that a very considerable number lose as much as three months because 
of "seasonal" employments, is also evident. 

Lost time by reason of seasonal employments is more clearly brought 
out in Table No. 18. Laundries, offices, stores and telephone exchanges 
are the only occupations in which any considerable number lost no time. 
Seed and candy workers are particularly affected because of doing 
seasonal work. In these two industries in no case did a single woman 
work a full year. 

The causes of lost time, as shown in Table No. 19, are found to be, in 
the main, unemployment, sickness, holidays, and "personal reasons;" 
which include a variety of contingencies. In 41 per cent of the cases, 
"out of employment" and "slack work," were given as the causes for lost 
time; in 40 per cent of the cases the lost time was ascribed either to 
personal or family sickness ; while "holidays" were also the cause of much 
lost time. These overlap each other, some of the workers having lost 
time from all the causes given. 

Piece-workers in garment factories lose time when some part of the 
machine they operate breaks. One girl, when questioned as to the 
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amount of time she lost from this cause, said: **Sometimes the ma- 
chine does not break all week, and sometimes it breaks every day." 

Another girl said : ^'Highest I ever made was $10. I get that about 
once in a half year. Now I am working on a machine that runs terribly 
bad. Breaks all the time. Sometimes it takes quite a time before the 
machinist gets here. Money is lost by that." 

One girl employed in a factory remarked to the investigator: ^'We 
ought to have our windows open farther but the boss said the girls 
'rubbered out' of the windows and lost too much time." 

It is probable that a more complete tabulation of the information ob- 
tained would show a total of at least 45,000 weeks lost by the women 
wage-earners interrogated. 

THE WOMAN ADRIFT EARNS THE HIGHER WAGE. 

Tables No, 20/21 and 22 summarize the data gathered in regard to age, 
experience and weekly earnings by occupation of the 8,358 women and 
girls interrogated; the number living at home and the number "adrift;" 
the number who pay board, assist to support others or are helped by 
relatives or friends ; and the number who contribute all, a part, or none 
of their earnings toward the maintenance of the family. It was not possi- 
ble to obtain from every worker visited complete information dealing 
with all the questions. 

A study of Table No. 20 discloses the fact that in all but four cases in 
I the industries investigated, the earnings of the women or girls "adrift" 

were higher than the earnings of those living at home. In Table No. 21 
we find that the occuptions showing the largest percentage of women 
adrift are the corset and laundry workers; 36 per cent of the corset 
workers and 32.3 per cent of the laundiy workers are "adrift." 

The industries showing the smallest per cent of women or girls adrift 
are paper and cigar boxe§, hosiery and knit goods and cont'fKtionery. 
The larger proportion of the women employed in those industries are 
young, since many of the occupations are of an unskilled nature. 

The reason for the large percentage of "adrift" women in the laundries 
is due, to a considerable extent, to tlie fact that many women, who have 
been widowed, or are separated from their husbands, naturally turn to 
work of this kind where little training is reciuired outside that already 
learned in the home. 

. Of the 2,148, who were found in the store group, 597, or 27.8 per cent, 
were adrift, while 1,551, or 72.2 per cent, lived at home. This may be 
due to some extent to the preference given by department store officials 
in the larger cities to those applicants for positions who live at home 
or with relatives. The average weekly earnings of those "adrift," who 
were employed in stores are higher than the eaniings of tho^e at home- 
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but ^•averages'' are deceptive in the matter of showing the economic 
status of the small wage workers. The store women adrift receive an 
average of f 8.99 while those living at home average f 7.43. 

In further study of the store group, it may be observed that the av- 
erage age of those living at home is 24.5 years, and that they have had an 
average experience of between three and four years; while the average 
age of those adrift is 27.7 years. This group of workers had between 
4 and 5 years' experience. In nearly every instance as shown by this 
table, the average age and wages received by the woman adrift are 
higher than of the woman or girl living at home. 

The variation in the average weekly wage received by the women and 
girls employed in the store and office group as compared with those in 
other occupations may be attributed, to some extent, to the more regular 
employment of store employes. Store wage "averages" are high, which is 
owing to the fact that the compensation of buyers, heads of departments 
and others of like class swell the figures above the real normal average 
for saleswomen. 

SHARING IN FAMILY EXPENSES. 

Tables No. 21 and 22 of this group give a summary of the informa- 
tion gathered relating to the number who pay board, assist to sup- 
port others, or are themselves dependent to a greater or lesser degree on 
others to supplement their earnings. Of the 8,358 women interrogated, 
6,232, or 75 per cent lived at home. Of this number 5,161, or 82.8 per 
cent contributed to the family income by giving, each pay day, a varying 
amount for board. A number of those interviewed said that there was no 
stated amount they were expected to contribute. They gave what they 
could spare. Others said that when they were "out of work" they were not 
made to contribute other than their personal services; others said that 
they were compelled later to make up the amount of board indebtedness 
when they again returned to work. In other cases, the arrangement was 
for the girl to buy things for the home or to assist in clothing some 
member or members of the family rather than to pay a stated amount 
for board. 

Of the 474 telephone employes, 367, or 77.4 per cent, lived at home, 
and 107, or 22.6 were adrift. The average weekly wage of those adrift 
was $7.42 ; while those living at home received an average of $6.54. These 
averages are misleading since a study of Table No. 32 shows that none 
in the Detroit telephone exchange received under |6 a week; while 50 
per cent received $10 or over. Yet only 10 girls in the State outside of 
Detroit received $10 or over; while 225 or 47.4 per cent, of the 474 
interrogated, received less than $6 a week. 

It will be observed that of the 367 telephone workers living at home, 
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288, or 78.3 per cent, paid board ; 81, or 22 per cent still further assisted 
by contributions; 62.9 per cent found it necessary- to receive assistance 
from others. Table No. 22 throws further light on this question; 17 
per cent of the telephone workers gave all their earnings at home; 65.5 
per cent gave a part of their earnings, while but 17.5 per cent gave none. 
Three hundred eighty-seven, or 84 per cent, of the women and girls 
employed in the knitting mills lived at home; 336, or 86.8 per cent of 
those employes were paying board; 296, or 76.5 per cent were further 
assisted by relatives. Eighty-seven per cent of those employed in the 
paper and cigar box industry lived at home; of this number 284, or 90.6 
per cent paid board, and 258, or 82.4 per cent were assisted by relatives. 

ASSISTED BY OTHERS. 

In the tobacco industry, 73.2 per cent of those living at home reported 
that they contributed to the support of others. This is the greatest 
percentage shown in any occupation; and, in turn, these workers form 
the smallest percentage receiving assistance from any source, only 2.2 
per cent being in that group. In the paper and cigar box industry, 
only 8.5 per cent of the adrift group reported that they assisted others; 
while 82.4 per cent of those living at home and 53.2 per cent of those 
adrift, in that occupation, reported receiving assistance from other's. 
This is the largest percentage shown as receiving assistance from others. 
Of the store employes, 62.2 per cent of those living at home, and 53 
per cent of those adrift reported that they were assisted by others, while 
19.3 per cent of those living at home and 17.8 per cent of those adrift 
said they assisted in the support of others. 

The average weekly earnings of the adrift candy workers was $6.77, 
while the candy worker living at home received an average of $6.30. The 
average age of those in this occupation who lived at home was 20.7 years, 
as compared with 24.3 for those adrift. Contrary to the general trend, 
those living at home, in this industry, had a longer period of service or 
experience to their credit than those adrift, those at home having 2.2 
years' experience, and those adrift 1.7 years' experience. This may be 
traced to the prevailing low wages in this industry ; the larger percentage 
of the^ workers adrift would thus be forced into better paid occupations, 
since increased years of experience in candy factories do not offer any 
material increase in wages. 

"helping mother." 

Many living at home said that they paid no stated amount for board, 
but they gave interesting information touching the matter of contribut- 
i ing to the expenses of the family. In some cases what they paid was 

much more than regular board would have cost. 
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^'If I hear mother say she wants anything, I try to get it for her if I 
can afford it." 

"My sister and myself keep up the house; mother is an invalid; we 
do our own ironing; I have to stay home with mother evenings." 

"Father hasn't worked in 14 years; my sister and myself support the 
family." 

"I buy furniture for mother, and clothes for my sister." 

"When mother and I first began working, we were in poor circum- 
stances, and I gave all my earnings to her. I have always followed this 
custom ; it would break her heart if I asked to keep part of my wages." 

"I do not pay board, but I buy the coal." 

"I support my mother, and a niece whose parents are dead." 

"I help support an invalid mother." 
* "My parents are separated; my mother, my sister and I are trying 
to buy a home." 

*'I support a mother and an invalid sister." 

*'I buy the clothes for my little brother and a sister." 

''My four brothers and mj-self support a family of eight." 

"I buy mother a dress occasionally." 

"Mother doesn't give me any spending money. Says she needs all my 
earnings. I would like a little spending money each week." 

HOW THE ADRIFT ARE HOUSED. 

Table No. 23 shows how 2,126 women "adrift" are housed. Those 
living with relatives or friends make the largest group — 1,381, or 64.9 
per cent. Those living with strangers number 588, or 27.7 per cent; 153, 
or 7.2 per cent, did light housekeeping. Many of this latter group were 
widows or were separated from their husbands. The "home" instinct 
was still strong, and in the breaking up of the home, different articles 
of furniture valued more for the sake of old associations than for any 
other reason, were made the nucleus for a new "home." 

Others, who were single, joined with one or more of their co-workers 
either for economic reasons or for companionship, and in one or more 
rooms, as their wages permitted, cooked all or a part of their meals 
themselves, and in addition did their sewing and laundry work.' One 
worker who shared her room with a friend, said they had a small al- 
cohol burner and prepared their own breakfasts and suppers in their 
room. For breakfast, they had fruit, coffee, bread and butter and a 
fried-cake each; for supper, bread and butter, a sauce of some kind, a 
vegetable and cake. Sometimes they had a salad, and occasionally cheese 
and celery. For lunch, they never spent over 15 cents — sometimes only 
10 cents. They were permitted to wash out a part of their soiled clothes 
in the bathroom. This woman said she knew of girls who go without 
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eating in order to be able to buy the clothes necessary to retain their 
positions. 

Of those reporting on room accommodations, 54.2 per cent reported 
their sleeping room comfortably heated. Whether or not the sleeping 
rooms of the others were uncomfortable it is not possible to state from 
the reports submitted, as many were loath to find fault with their accom- 
modations, even when they were not all what they sholild be. A little 
over 57 per cent reported their rooms wei*e properly lighted, and 58.1 
per cent said their rooms were well ventilated. 

Of those adrift, 1,593 reported on home toilet conditions where they 
roomed; 86.5 per cent said they were good; 11.1 per cent said "fair," 
and 2.4 per cent thought they were bad. 

Some 598 shared their room with others — at times two or more shared 
the same bed. One girl, a telephone operator receiving $520 per month, 
said she slept on a davenport with two children. In many cases where 
more than two shared the same room, an extra bed was provided. 
Eighty-seven of those adrift said they had no place to entertain their 
company; one girl said that she was not allowed to have company 
where she roomed, but that her "friend" could call for her. Twenty said 
they never had any company. The problem of entertaining company, 
that those adrift have to meet, is treated in detail in the appendix on 
rooming conditions in large cities. 

NUMBER IN FAMILIES OF THOSE WHO LIVE AT HOME. 

Table No. 24 gives by occupation the number in the families of the 
6,232 interrogated who lived at home. Of this number 94.4 per cent 
reported. There were 26,864 members in the families of the 5,884 re- 
porting, in addition to the one interrogated. This is an average of 4.6 
persons in each family, which, it must be kept in mind, never in this 
table includes the one interrogated. The queston answered was: "How 
many in your family beside yourself?" The tobacco industry showed 
the largest percentage, having an average of 5.6 persons to the family, 
while the cigar industry comes next, with a percentage of 5.5 persons. 
Stores showed the wage-earners connected with the smallest families — 
3.9 per cent. One girl employed in the box industry was one of a family 
of 20. Workers in each of the cigar, laundry, overall and women's gar- 
ments industries reported 14 persons in the family, while 128 had fami- 
lies of 10 persons. 

WEEKLY EXPENDITURES OF WAGE-EARNING WOMEN. 

Tables No. 25 and 26 show the weeklv eaminors and the weeklv ex- 
penditures of the woman at home and the woman ^'adrift.'' It was not 
possible to obtain, from all the women interviewed, data for all the 
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questions asked. As a result the numbers reporting on each item of 
expenditures vaiy. 

The average weekly earnings of the 2,100 "adrift" women reporting, 
was $8.29, while the average weekly earnings of the home woman was 
$7.52. The "adrift" woman pays on an average $4.13 for room and board 
while her home-living sister pays $3.42. The average weekly expenditure 
for clothes shows but a slight variation between the amounts paid. The 
Vomen at home paid four cents a week more. 

A significant fact to be considered in the study of the general average 
of weekly earnings of both the "home" and "adrift" woman is that 
while the general average of the home woman is shown to be $7.52; 
3,539, or 57.3 per cent of those reporting received less ; while 1,106 or 52.7 
per cent of those "adrift" received less than the general average wage 
of $8.29. 

The average earnings of those women at home receiving less than the 
general average of $7.52 is $6.99, and $7.39, for the "adrift" women, who 
received less than the general average of $8.29. 

This is also true in the general average weekly amounts expended for 
all other items in these two tables. While the general average amount 
spent for clothes by the home woman is $2; in 10 of the industries 
studied the women spent less than this general average. The general 
average amount spent for clothes by the "adrift" woman is $1.96; in 11 
of the industries studied the average is less. This fact should be kept 
in mind when studying these tables. General averages are misleading. 

In such industries as the cores, cigars, tobacco and seed, the girls, 
living at home, who give their parents their pay envelopes, or are 
at least considered famil}^ breadwinners, give more, irrespective of the 
size of the wage, for board than if they were "adrift." While in the 
industries such as stores, telephone exchanges and offices, where the 
girls work to supply their own necessities, they for the most part pay less 
at home than they would elsewhere. Women "adrift" working in down- 
town districts in laundries, offices, stores, telephone exchanges and 
women's garment shops, have to find accommodations in rooming dis- 
tricts, rather than in neighborhood localities, and have to pay more on 
this account. Women in offices, stores and telephone exchanges "adrift" 
get more and pay more for clothes as well as board, than those in the 
same occupation living at home. 

The core-worker "adrift" receives less and expends less. The paper 
and cigar-box worker receives more, pays about the same for board, but 
much more for clothes than the "at home" girl in the same industry. 
As a rule these girls are very young. The cigar worker "adrift" gets 
more but spends less on both clothes and board than the girl at home 
n that industrv. 
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In certain establishments, while the employes are paid each week, a 
week's wages is kept back. In other establishments pay day comes but 
every two weeks or semi-monthly. Many complaints were received by 
the investigators against withholding pay or payments less often than 
once a week, which not infrequently resulted in hardships to those who 
were at best low-paid workers. 

SOME HAVE TIME TO DO THEIB SEWING. 

Several facts are to be remembered in studying the tables on ex- 
penditures for clothes. In some industries, girls do not work Saturday 
afternoon; in some, work is "seasonal;'' in some, "slack." In these 
cases, girls have more time to do their own sewing. Take a girl who 
works in a laundry, for instance ; frequently she does not work Monday 
forenoon or Saturday afternoon; then, too, her work does not require 
extra expense in clothes. The store worker must be on duty six days, 
full time, and she must always look neat. Her average wage is about 
the same as that of the laundry girl. In case she works in a dry goods 
store she can dress cheaper since she gets a per cent off on all she buys. 
The temptation to take advantage in bargains, however, is very great. 

The average wage of a girl working in a telephone exchange is less 
than eithef the wage of one working in a store or laundry. The average 
long hours of work or "broken shift hours" prevent her from making 
her own clothes, even if she were able to. She gets no per cent off and 
yet the need to dress is accentuated by the fact that on account of "shift" 
hours she is on the street much more than girls in other occupations. 
And she is so young. 

REMARKS ON COST OF CLOTHES. 

Following remarks were made by girls when asked by the investi- 
gators to give the cost of their clothes : 

"Goodness, I can't buy clothes and lunches, too." 

"Got to be always going on a -cheap scale; have to buy everything 
cheap." 

"Clothes cost alright." 

"Well, if a girl can't afford to buy her clothes, she will get them some 
way, I suppose." 

"Have to buy all my clothes on the installment plan; $1 down and 
|1 per week." 

"Can't afford new clothes. Wear my old ones just as long as they 
will hang together." 

"I do all my own sewing after work hours; sometimes I trim over 
my own hats." 
7 
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COST OP LAUNDRY WORK. 

The women living at "home" paid more for laundry than did those 
"adriff A large proportion of those "adrift" did their own laundry, 
either before leaving for work in the early morning hours, or after they 
returned at night. Not infrequently both the "home" and the "adrift" 
women said they did their laundry work on Sundays. The cigar 
group expended more for laundry than those in any of the other occupa- 
tions. While the average weekly amount expended by the candy workers 
living at home may seem large, included in this group is a forewoman, 
who is a widow, and who said her laundry cost $1.50 a week. This brings 
up the average for that group of workers. 

COST OF AMUSEMENTS. 

The "home" girl spent more for amusements and recreation than the 
"adrift" woman. The girls at home should have the advantage of those 
living away from home in this respect. Not infrequently the woman 
at home would say to the investigator: "I never go out evenings. We 
have our good times at home." 

The general average weekly amount spent by the "at home" girl was 
59 cents. The weekly expenditures studied by occupations, show that in 
eight industries the amount spent weekly averaged less than this general 
average. The occupation in which the women reported spending the most 
money for amusement or recreation was — ^not including the "other oc- 
cupations" investigated — the office girls. The garment workers come 
next. 

The "beau" plays an important role in this part of the expenditures 
of the average working girl. She is proud of having s^omeone to take 
her to places of amusement, and she looks with "pity" upon the less 
"fortunate", girl. 

The "adrift" woman spent 57 cents a week. Those working in the 
seed establishments show the largest ^expenditure in this direction. The 
telephone operators come next, and the office girls third. Following 
are a few of the illuminating remarks made by the women when asked 
for the weekly amounts expended in this way : 

MANY SPEND NOTHING ON PLEASURES. 

"Once in a long time I go to a show. I usually have mending to do; 
where there are several children to be looked after, it doesn't leave time 
for recreation." 

"When sifter and I have done our housework, we usually sit down 
and rest until bed time." 

"I don't know the meaning of the words ^amusement' and 'recre- 
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ation.' I have all I can -do to earn enougli to live on. Never go out 
evenings except Saturday when I do my shopping. If I got what was 
really necessary for me to have, I wouldn't be able to save anything." 

"Sometimes I go to a show when someone takes me. I get more good 
out of going to church." 

"Husband and I don't care for the shows. Usually we remain at 
home. We haven't gotten acquainted with the church people yet." 

"A crowd of us girls go to the i)ublic dances. We pay our own way — 
25 cents — and we can dance all the evening for that cost." 

"Ice cream, picture shows, just as many as I can afford. Sometimes 
twice a week. Have to pay for a girl friend I take along." 

"I can't afford amusements, and go without them, unless a friend takes 
me." 

**A11 I want when night comes is rest. When you work all day you 
don't feel much like amusements. I belong to a lodge, but I don't go 
once in six months." 

"Stay home and enjoy my cliildren's company. They play and sing 
and that is a pleasure for me." 

'*Candy and ice cream once in a great while. I haven't been to a show in a 
long time. Talk over the 'phone evenings with my girl friends or sew. 
I am usually too tired to go out." 

."I don't go out much evenings. Sometimes I take a walk. I don't 
care much for the movies. I think a girl lucky nowadays who has all 
she wants to eat and a place to sleep." 

"I play tennis and have fun taking pictures with my kodak." 

"Real good show two or three times each year. It hurts my eyes to 
attend the movies." 

"Go to high school dances and to some public dances at the Lake. 
Nice people attend. I take mother to the movies." 

"Take street car rides ; ice cream ,and candy. I go to the park when 
they have free band concerts." 

'^Mother gives me back fifty cents each week. I go to the picture shows, 
go roller skating, buy ice cream and candy, and have a good time." 

"Nearly always home evenings. Once in a while I go to a show or 
to a band concert." 

"I have one room with kitchen privileges. It is cheaper than to room 
and board. The room costs |1.25 and is lighted by a lamp. For lunch 
I have bread, butter and fruit; for supper, I often cook potatoes. I 
usually spend my evenings sewing and mending, except in the middle 
of the week when I attend prayer service." 

"Movies for myself, ice cream and candy for my. children and mother." 

"I have a beau, Sundays, and perhaps once a week. I remain home 
other nights." 
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Factoi-y worker — 29 years of age; single; lives at home: "I have 
not been away from the house but one Saturday night so far this year. 
Too tired when I reach home. I don't really care about going out 
nights." 

"I spend for candy and ice cream for my daughter, but I get my recre- 
ation through my lodge." 

CAR PARES. 

Comparing the amounts spent for car fare by these workers, it is 
found that the adrift woman pays less than the woman living at home — 
46 cents expended by the "adrift" woman and 52 cents by the woman 
living at home. The occupations of those. adrift showing the largest 
expenditure in this direction are the seed and telephone industries ; office 
employes come next. Home workers employed in the seed and tele- 
phone industries average the same weekly amount for car fare. The 
logical reason for those in the seed industry, both those living at home 
and those "adrift" expending a higher average than those in most other 
occupations isi the "seasonal" nature of this industry. The majority of 
the workers are of foreign birth or foreign parentage, and these usually 
have homes in the distant parts of the city, where "father" can have 
his garden and keep a few chickens. The "adrift" woman of foreign 
birth or parentage is quite apt to seek lodgings with those of her own 
nationality. 

Many instances were reported where girls were forced, through the 
low wages they were receiving, to walk several miles, twice a day, to and 
from their work. They rode only when the weather did not permit them 
to walk. 

DOCTORS^ vs. DENTISTS^ BILLS. 

In the beginning of this investigation no special effort was made to 
separate the amounts paid for doctors' and dentists' services. It soon 
became apparent that the amount expended by the women for dental 
treatment would exceed that expended for medical treatment (except 
in cases where operations were necessary) and an attempt was made, as 
far as possible, during the balance of the investigation to separate these 
two expenditures. 

The general average weekly amount spent by those living at home 
for doctor and dentist treatments was 40 cents; for doctors, 55 cents; 
and for dentists, 32 cents. The woman "adrift" spent 52 cents for doctor 
and dentists' charges; 60 cents for doctors, and 33 cents for dentists. 

That the public is becoming aroused to the great danger from the 
neglect of the teeth of the child is evinced through the action of the 
school boards of various cities. Appropriations for the care of the 
teeth of such children whose parents are unable to pay the expenses for 
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such treatment have been made. An investigation in New York City 
brought out the astounding fact that about 97 per cent of the children 
of the public schools had defective teeth, and as such were susceptible 
to a varied number of maladies. Among others, such ills as follow 
malnutrition were evident; earache and neuralgia of the head it was 
shown were also directly due to decayed teeth; and lastly, there was 
the dread sarcoma. 

MANY TOO POOR TO HAVE TEETH LOOKED AFTER. 

The realization of the imperative necessity for oral hygiene, which 
has recently been brought forward forcibly, has not been in vain. This 
fact is apparent from the reports which show a considerable outlay 
on the part of the persons investigated: 

*'I still owe on dentist bill. I pay $1 a week." 

"I have got to have my teeth looked after soon. I owe a big doctor's 
bill for services at time of daughter's illness." 

" I couldn't afford to have teeth attended to, so my brother paid the 
bill for me." 

"My teeth need attention right now. I have other bills to meet." 
(This girl earns $7 a weel^.) 

"Wish I could afford to have my teeth fixed." 

"Should help mother, but can't on wages I earn. I should have my 
teeth looked after, but I haven't money to do so." 

"I've got to have my teeth attended to. I should have had that done 
last year but I couldn't afford it." 

"I have both doctor and dentist bills to pay — bad stomach trouble; 
teeth decaying. No money to have them looked after as I should." 

"One- hundred fifty dollar doctor bill last year and $20 to a dentist." 

"I owe a doctor bill of flOO; my teeth need attention but I haven't the 
money." 

"I am taking treatments from a doctor; 75 cents every two weeks." 

"My mother had to pay my doctor bill and she couldn't really afl'ord 
to." 

"I'm obliged to doctor all the time." 

"Use patent medicine, always doctoring." 

"Have had six operations in seven years." 

FOR CHURCHES AND CHARITY. 

One of the questions asked those interrogated was the amount they 
gave to the church and to charity. A study of these tables discloses the 
fact that 15 cents was the general average weekly amount expended 
in this way by the woman "adrift." The woman at home gave 14 cents. 
The office woman "adrift" gave the largest average weekly amount; 
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the seed and candy workers come next with the garment workers a close 
third. 

Of the women living at home, the oflBice workers again head the list. 
One office woman employe said that she contributed f 150 to her church 
last year. A number had pledged one-tenth of their earnings. The store 
women come next, with those employed in overall factories third. 

If all attended church who (contributed a portion of their earnings, a 
study of these two tables would be of interest at this time when so much 
effort is being made to bring the public to the church at lea^t once on 
Sunday. Of the 8,*558 women interrogated on this question, only 55.3 
per cent attended any church. Following are a few of the many ex- 
planations given why the women and girls didn't attend church : 

"Sunday only day I have to rest.'' 

"I'm tired when Sunday comes." 

"My parents ahyays wanted me to attend church, but I don't know 
many of the girls and don't like to go alone." 

"I don't have clothes to wear to church; I would like to go." 

"I can't give much for church." 

"I've forgotten what church looks like inside since I've been working." 

"Neglect going to church. Out of the habit." 

"I used to go to church. I'm going to start again." 

"I don't go to church since I came here. I don't like to go alone." 

"I'm too tired to move Sundays." 

"I don't go as often as I used to; I get so tired out that I like to 
rest Sundays." 

"I go to night school; I'm studying Sundays." 

"Sunday is the only morning I have to sleep." 

"Was forced to go to church when I was a kid from the time I was 
four until I was fourteen, three or four times a Sunday, until I was 
tired of it. I had all I wanted. I never attend now, except when my 
little daughter takes part in the Sunday school entertainment." 

"I go to church once in a while when I don't go fishing or somewhere 

else." 

Widow 45 years of age, paying for her home by keeping roomers. All 
girls ; they care for their own rooms : "I take my amusement practicing 
on the piano. I can't often go to church — ^not oftener than once or 
twice a year. I have too much work to do Sundays. I'm home late 
Saturday nights. I need to sleep later Sundays. Sorry, too, for I like 
our minister so much." (Earns $6 a week as saleswoman.) 

"I don't go to church. I haven't been for two years. I used to go. 
Father had a ^spat' with the minister aifd he wouldn't let us go. I don't 
enjoy going to other churches." 

"I don't often go to church. I thought once that I couldn't live unless 
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I went once or twice every Sunday. Since I began working I need the 
rest." (This woman i8 5i) years of age.) 

"I don't often go to churcli. I have too much work to get baby ready 
and I take care of him Sundays." 

"I used to do housework for a living. I never could go to church 
then ; that is why I took up laundrA' work." 

"I attend church once in a while. I don't go often. I'm tired out. 
I enjoy going but I haven't the ambition — all tired out, but can't af- 
ford to lose any time. I've been here tw^o 3'ears and no increase in 
salary in that time." {*9 a week salesgirl. Koom and board cost her 
?6.) 

**I've so much to do on Sunday. It's the only free day I have to do my 
ironing." 

**I haven't been to church of latow I have to work on Sundays — 
housew ork to do." 

**I always have to work on Sundays . I believe that if I had some one 
to go with me I w^ould go." (Single.) 

LITTLE SPENT FOR READING MATTER. 

Reading matter is the only item in the tables of weekly expenditures 
thai may be obtained free. With public libraries in each city in the 
State the w^orking woman is not forced to spend any great amount in 
this way. That she takes advantage of this opportunity is obvious. 
The general average weekly expenditure by the girl at home is but eight 
cents; while that of the woman *^adrift" is 12 cents. The woman at 
home, again, has the advantage of her **adrift" co-worker in this respect. 

The office and corset workers adrift each spent, on an average, 16 cents 
per w^eek for reading matter. This is the Iiighest weekly amount spent 
by any of the adrift workers. The store, office, corset and core- workers 
in the home group all spent an average of nine cents for reading. 

Following are a few of the remarks made by the women regarding 
the amount expended for books, etc. : 

**You need something besides reading after sitting down all 4ay." 

'*I am too tired to read." 

'^I am too tired to look at books. I would rather lie down on a 
couch." 

"We are quite hands to stay at home and read." 

FOR UNIONS^ CLUBS^ SOCIETIES AND INSURANCE. 

The genei'al aiverage weekly amount expended by the woman living 
at home, for unions, clubs and societies was eight cents; by the woman 
"adrift" nine cents. The cigar workers "adrift" paid out the highest 
weekly average — 19 cents. The woman overall worker living at home 
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comes next with an average weekly expenditure of 11 cents. It costs 
the oflBce workers .more per week for insurance than any other group 
investigated. The women in this occupation who were living at home 
paid on an average, 38 cents a week for insurance. The garment workers 
come second. In the "adrift" column we find that the store workers 
paid out the highest weekly average — 25 cents. The office group were 
second with 24 cents expenditure. 

"other expenses." 

The items of expenditure included in "other expenses" are made up 
in part of the following: 

"Paying foT piano ; piano-player ; house and lot ; a lot ; lessons in elo- 
cution, music, sewing, painting, violin; helping a sister through college; 
night school tuition; correspondence school lessons; vocal lessons; tele- 
phone; taxes; buying sewing machine; buying a typewriter; cemetery 
lot ; English lessons ; "green trunk ;" vacation expenses, etc., etc." 

The general average weekly expenditure for other expenses for the 
"^adrift" woman is f 1.67 as compared with f 1.48 for the home woman. 

The core industry shows the largest weekly expenditure — $5.21 for 
the woman at home; while $5.0ft is the average weekly amount ex- 
pended by the women tobacco workers "adrift." The tobacco worker 
living at home is third with $3.09. 

YEARLY EARNINGS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT. 

Table No. 27 deals with the yearly earnings and the opportunities for 
advancement, as reported by 8,358 women wage- earners employed in 503 
establishments visited by the Commission's investigators. It is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to find a woman wage-earner who has kept accu- 
rate account of her yearly earnings. If she is a piece-worker, and the 
supply of work given her has been regular and normal, she can give a 
fair estimate of her average weekly earnings for the year. If, however, 
as was found to be the case in many of the manufacturing establish- 
ments visited, work has been irregular, with earnings varying from 
week to week in proportion to the amount of work given her, she finds it a 
difficult task to estimate her yearly earnings. She finds it impossible 
to remember all the time she has lost during the year. 

Thus only 6,566 of those interrogated reported on the amount of yearly 
earnings. Those who worked but part of the year are not reported in this 
table, and too much dependence should not be placed on the accuracy 
of the figures of those who did report. This does not apply, however, 
to week workers and the more steadily employed. They can give a 
fairly accurate estimate of their yearly earnings. 

Grouping all the occupations, it is seen that 2,483, or 37.8 per cent 
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of those reporting earned under $300 a year, and 93 per cent received 
under $600, leaving 7 per cent that received $600 or over. 

The question of opportunities for advancement is a vital one to the 
wage-earning woman, j'et 3,644, or 48 per cent, said that they had "no 
hope." Only 287, or 3.7 per cent, reported that there wds an opportu- 
nity for advancement for them in both wages and position; 2,971, or 
39.9 per cent, considered there was a chance for them to earn more 
wages. Those who ^*didn't know^' numbered 349, or 4.6 per cent of the 
total number interrogated. 

In stores the hope for wage increase is stimulated w^here the com- 
pany has a commission or percentage system of payment because of 
increase of sales. Some stores pay the same commission on all sales. 
Others pay a higher commission on "slow" sellers than on the "fast" 
ones. Still others will make the commission percentage on the dollar 
low, where the sales average high, and high w^here the average amount 
involved in each sale is low. There is as yet no i*ecognized standard 

« 

method of paying commissions. Each occupation is evolving its own 
method. 

OPINIONS ON "opportunities.^! 

The following are samples of answers to the question w'hether or not 
there was an opportunity in that particular establishment for advance- 
ment either in the matter of position or wages: 

"Yes, if sales increase." 

"Very little; $1, perhaps." 

"Never get an advance unless you ask for it." 

"Promised raise, but can't get it." 

"Not unless I quit and get a job somewhere else." 

"Yes; if I am allowed to clerk," was a cash girPs reply. 

"By being steady." 

"Yes, advancement in both wages and position in case of promotion, 
dismissal or resignation of those above me." 

"Beached my limit here; no future for me in this town." 

"I could work faster." 

"Don't know; should have more; can't live on what I get," was the 
answer of a salesgirl who was receiving only $4.50 per week. She also 
assisted in the buying in her department. 

"Going to leave; can't live on this wage," said a $3.50-a-week sales- 
girl. 

Another girl said: "Promised raise if business picks up." 

Another: "Have to fight for it." 

A cigar factory employe: "Yes, as soon as I get my trade learned; 
earning $4.20 now." 
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Remark of a married woman: "Not for me; they won't advance a 
woman who lives with her husband." 
''Yes, w^hen I get on piece work." 
"Yes, if 1 do what is right." 
"Have reached my earning limit right now ; can't speed up any more." 

SAVINGS. 

Table No. 28 shows the number and percentage of the 8,358 women 
and girls interrogated who were able to save from their earnings. A 
large number of the younger women had joined Christmas Savings Clubs ; 
a still larger number were investing through some Building and Loan 
Association; others gave their money to one of their family or relatives 
with the understanding that they were to save it for them ; a consider- 
able number were paying on lots. Not infrequently, when women who 
were married were interviewed regarding their savings, they reported 
that by mutual agreement the husbands kept up the living expenses and 
they saved their earnings; others were paying for their homes. One 
woman said that, together, she and her husband saved $800 per year. 
Her husband was working for $15 a week. They had no children, and 
her mother, who lived with them, looked after the house-work and helped 
with the sewing. One telephone ojjerator — married — receiving $4.64 a 
week, said: "Have all I can do to clothe myself. I can't save a cent." 

The same rule was followed in obtaining data covering the savings 
as was pursued in the weekly wage interrogation. Women receiving 
the higher wages were interrogated as well as those receiving a low wage. 
This raises the general average yearly savings considerably. 

It is significant to note, however, that of the 8,358 interrogated, 80 
per cent reported that they could not save. Three hundred and thirty- 
nine of those reporting savings or investments did not report on the 
amount saved. When the husband and wife had a "common purse" 
the amount the wife saved was not included. 

The total yearly amount saved by the 1,332 women was $100,066.39. 
This is an average of $75.12. If each of the 8,358 workers had received 
a weekly wage sufficient to have permitted them to save but $1 each 
week, the total yearly amount would have reached over $434,000. One 
girl remarked to the investigator: "One cant save anything on $8 a 
week; 1 can't make expenses meet." Another said: "I can't save; 
going behind all the time." Others passed the following remarks when 
questioned on the amount of savings: 

"Can't save since my illness." 

"Don't save. I am paying for my piano." 

"Trying to save enough for a vacation." 
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"These wages, (1^6.70) are only possible to live on, and more should 
be given so that every girl can live resi)ectably and independently.'- 

"I use my savings to tide me over the *slack' time." 

"Can't see why they exjiect a girl to do as much work as a man does 
for so much less wages.". 

Another girl who received ?7.85 a week, and who lives at home and 
pays $2.50 for room and board, said: "If I am real economical, I 
can save ?100 per year." 



WHAT WAGE-EARXING WOMEN CONSIDER A NECESSARY WAGE IN ORDER TO 

LIVE RESPECTABLY. 

Table No. 29 summarizes the data obtained from 5,67^5 
women and girls who were interrogated as to the amount 
they considered necessary to support them respectably in their 
respective localities. While more than 67 per cent had some 
definite idea of the weekly amount necessary; 26.9 per cent reported 
that they ^'did not know." Many of these latter had never lived away 
from home, and so had never given the question serious thought. Others 
had just begun to work, and were not qualified to give an accurate es- 
timate. A large number took their pay envelopes home without opening 
them, and so themselves spent nothing. Only 80, or 1.4 per cent, re- 
ported that they considered a girl could live on less than $6 per week, 
while 1,823, or 32.1 per cent, were sure that from |6 to |9 was suflScient; 
and 854, or 15.1 per cent, thought a girl should receive between |9 
and $10. The largest proportion of those reporting — 2,916, or 51.4 
per cent — named $10 or over as the necessary amount. As showing the 
drift of opinion, a few of the answers are appended: 

'To live as I think a girl should, she ought to average |10 a week." 

*^A girl can live on $5, if she doesn't have to pay dentists' or doc- 
tors' bills — and goes without clothes." 

"Before I received $10 a week, I often went to bed hungry, as my 
grandmother, 75 years old, required dainty food." 

"I could not get along on the $7 I earn, if I did not live at home." 

"I just make enough to make my living ($7.50) and it's hard enough 
to do that,* sometimes." 

"A girl can live on less than $10 a week, if she has a friend to take her 
to places of amusement." 

"A girl must have $10 to live right with strangers." 

"Six dollars a week is the least amount on which a woman could 
live if she did her own sewing and laundry." 

"Don't see how any girl can live on less than $8." . 

"Operation for appendicitis cost over $300 — -not all paid for. We 
are building a new church and this year I am going to give $52. In 
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summer time it takes quite a bit for laundry. Everything costs so 
nowadays. I don't see how girls live who get ?4 and $5 a week. I 
fight my own way. I know how it goes. I have my recreation at 
church. Every girl who boards out ought to get $12. Board is rising 
every day. A girl has to dress and has to have some pleasure, whether 
she spends it in shows or church. That's why so many girls go to the 
bad. They get so discouraged they just don't care where they go. I 
think this is the wisest thing the State ever did." (Gets $12 a week.) 

"I think $12 is the least a girl can live on a week." When her at- 
tention was called to the fact that she was supporting her mother and 
herself on that amount, she said: "I don't call it living. Never have 
anything nor go anywhere." 

VACATIONS. 

Table No. 30 summarizes the data secured on the manner in which 
Michigan women wage-earners spent their vacations. Of the 8,358 interro- 
gated, 5,007 reported on vacations ; 2,985, or 35.7 per cent, reported that 
they "took no vacations." A large proportion of those taking no vaca- 
tions were not ai)le to afford one. The replies ran somewhat in this 
fashion : 

"I don't ever take a vacation unless I am ill." 

"Never had any vacation; can't afford one." 

"Haven't had a vacation, except when the factory closed down." 

"I couldn't ever take a vacation; wages are so small." 

"We could never save enough to take a vacation." 

Of the 1,006, or 20.1 per cent, reporting being paid while taking their 
vacations, 815 were working in stores and telephone exchanges; all the 
other occupations total but 191 paid vacations. The average length 
of these paid vacations was seven days. Four thousand and one, — 
79.9 per cent — took vacations without pay. The piece-worker taking 
an occasional voluntary vacation can, by "speeding up," make up the 
lost time and lost wages, many report. 

One thousand one hundred and seventeen of those reporting, spent 
their vacations visiting relatives or friends; 539 took a trip; one 
married woman said she and her husband planned their vacations so 
they could take an automobile trip, as they owned a machine. She 
was a saleswoman. 

Another said: "I usually take a trip; can't this year; have to spend 
vacation money for medicine." 

Eight of those who took vacations had gone abroad. One young 
saleswoman was the lucky winner in a voting contest, and the prize was 
a trip abroad. A number of the others returned to the old country to 
asit relatives or friends. Two hundred and eighteen said they usu- 
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ally went to a summer re^^^ort, to a cottage at the lake, or "camped out." 
Still others spent their vacation by taking an occasional week-end ex- 
cursion. Twenty-six "went to the country'' for "a good rest and plenty 
of fresh air." Fifty-eight reported that they had no regular way of 
spending their vacations. Sometimes they remained at home. At other 
times, they split their vacations — half the time taking a trip and the 
other half remaining at home, looking after father and the children 
and sending the mother away for a rest. By far the largest number — 
2,498, or 49.9 per cent — said they always remained at home. If they 
happened to be married, they usually took this time to clean house and 
to do sewing. 

In some of the stores, after the woman has been employed a year, she 
is given a week's vacation with pay. If she remains two or more years, 
she receives two week' vacation, with pay. Still another store, in- 
stead of giving a week with pay, allows its employes one-half day each 
week during specified summer months. In another store, the girls are 
asked to take vacations without pay during the dull season. Generally 
speaking, however, the time lost in stores from layoffs or enforced 
idleness, is much less than with factory employes. Some of the store 
workers found other employment during the dull period. 

TOILETS AND WELFARE WORK. 

Table No. 31 shows the condition of the toilets in 503 establishments 
visited; the number of women reporting a social secretary; number 
reporting a woman in charge of their department; number having the 
privileges of lunch, rest and emergency rooms and the number report- 
ing that their work was injurious to their health. 

Twelve and two-tenths per cent of the women worked where the 
toilet was bad ; 41.9 per cent could not say the toilet was good ; 58.1 per 
cent said it was good. But many of these were either afraid to tell the 
truth, or else were lamentably ignorant as to what constitutes a decent 
toilet. If their standard were that "toilets" should be as sanitary as 
''kitchens" — such a large per cent could not have said that the toilet 
where they worked was good. Certainly education along these lines 
is most imperative. Consumers who must eat, or smoke, or 
wear many things produced in .these establishments may well study 
this table. In such places as laundries, clothes are washed ; in cores and 
seeds the public is not so interested hygienically ; but all are personally 
concerned about the women who work in these factories. 

Here are some of the sayings of the girls in regard to the toilets 
where they work : 

"Clean towel about twice a week." 
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"When we leave for the toilet we have to get permission from a man 
floorwalker." ^ 

"Toilet is dirty/' 

"Just boards with holes ; emptying down into the river ; boys can look 
up from down stairs." 

"Toilet isn't very good." 

**No toilet paper whatever; no towels." 

"Haven't been to the toilet; don't like to go. The man who cuts is 
always standing near." 

**T don't think much of the toilet; at times they are not fit to go 
into." 

''Toilet is a perfect fright sometimes. I don't go in any more than 
I have to." 

Seven hundred and forty girls reported a social or educational sec- 
retary or a nurse ; 7,618 reported none. The former represented two over- 
all factories; two department stores, and one telephone exchange. All 
are located in the city of Detroit. 

One department store official told the investigator that his firm 
had added in one year 2,000 charge accounts, due to increased ef- 
ficiency, attributable to a large extent, to the educational training among 
the sales force. The telephone exchange is depending more, and more 
upon the nurse, not only to care temporarily for the health of the op- 
erators; but to act as advisor to both girls and managers in matters 
that pertain to sanitation and hygiene. 

The firms find that it pays to keep the worker healthy, thereby in- 
creasing efficiency. More and more scientific management will incor- 
porate in its welfare work this plan of having a woman employed in 
the capacity of secretary or nurse or friendly adviser — a woman who 
is studying the problem and meeting the need as best she can — a woman 
who understands the girls, and who can co-operate with the managers 
and employers, whose minds are necessarih^ absorbed in the details of 
business. Her chief duty is to call the attention of her employers to the 
human needs of the women workers. 

When both employers and consumers visualize "Central" and "Cash 
Girl," industry will become humanized. 

HEALTH. 

From the testimony of the girls it would appear that some industries 
are much more injurious to health than others. The candy and core- 
workers report the least ; the seed, tobacco and cigar come next. Of the 
hosiery and knit goods 19 per cent report injuries. And the telephone 
operators in every locality head the list — 28 per cent reporting in- 
iuries. The hosiery and knit goods are made in piece-work factories for 
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the most part. Many girls are taken in very young. The lint is bad 
for them; also the strain and the monotony of piece-work. The un- 
certainty caused by **slack-' times is also an anxiety which depletes 
strength. "I have seen weeks when I made only $5. Then I would be 
discouraged," said one girl laconically who represented the general 
opinion. *'We ought to have a standard law that they pay girls so 
much." The eyes of girls in knitting factories suffer a strain, especially 
the eyes of the loopers. Black and even gray material are much more 
trying to work with than white. 

The arbitrary cutting of the piece-work scale of wages forces girls 
to work harder to maintain the orginal wage and tempts the workers 
to break the 54-hour law by working overtime when work is "good," 
thereby causing overwork and exhaustion. These are a few of the 
complaints peculiar to the knit goods industry: 

'*Hard on eyes; hard on back; hard on me all over. Arm has to be 
treated with electricity; it moves so much in the work." 

'* Sometimes I feel kind of sore on my chest, but I do not know as it is 
from the lint or not. Lint down your throat is just horrid.'- 

*'The work is terriblv hard on the eves. I guess almost everv one in 
this work has to wear glasses.-- 

'*I am getting poor since I came to the factory to work. With the 
low chairs my legs and back ache." 

"Arms ache." 

TELEPHONE WORK. 

Authorities agree that telephone operation is a nervous occupation. 
They also agree that girls between the ages of 17 and 23 should not be 
subject to too nervous a strain during these formative years. Yet 
during those years they make the quickest and most valuable opera- 
ators. The following is a quotation from the *'l^eport of the Royal 
Commission on a Dispute Kespectiug Hours of Employment between 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Ltd., and Operators at 
Toronto, Ontario," in 1907, which report can be obtained by. sending 
to the Canadian Covernment Printing Bureau at Ottawa, Canada: 

"We believe that 17 is too young an age for a girl to 
enter upon the duties of telephone operation, and would 
recommend that young women should be prohibited from 
entering this class of employment until they have com- 
pleted their eighteenth year. We would also recommend that 
before being accepted by the company, operators should be 
required to pass an examination as to their health, es- 
pecially as to their nervous system, throat, lungs, sight. 
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hearing and tendency toward tubercnlosis. These recom- 
mendations are strongly supported by medical testimony." 

Quotations from Michigan girls: 

"Had two shocks while at the board during thunder storms." 

"Tumor on wrist, came from work." 

"Hard on nerves." 

"Bronchial tubes are paralyzed from work." 

"Throat gets dry." 

"Just get tired and nervous sitting so long." 

"Strain my eyes watching all the time for lights." 

WORK AND HEALTH. 

Here are a few miscellaneous quotations on injuries: 
"Irritable customers make you terribly nervous, you know." 
"Vei^tilation poor, and lights trying. I have headaches." 
"Standing on feet. Strain of bustle and noise." 
"Dust hurts the lungs." 

"Knuckles are swollen and hurt terribly. Get awfully tired. I'm 
old, Tou know." 

"When I ^speed up' enough to make a living wage it hurts my back. 
I like housework best, but Aunt said the other girls would look down on 
me, so I am trying factory work." Said by a bright girl of 19 years of 
age who has been through the second year in high school. 
"Machine work is a strain on my arms." 
"Constant stooping over the machine affects my back." 
"Work so slack. I am in debt for doctor's services. Makes me ner- 
vous. When I have steady work it doesn't cost me so much for wood, 
since I am away all day. Case of less I earn the more it costs me 
for fuel." 

"No drinking water except what is brought in in a tin pail." 

I 

SOME HAVE REST ROOMS. 

Two thousand three hundred and forty-two women reported that they 
had rest room accommodations; 4,034, or 48.2 per cent, said a lunch 
room was provided for their use. In some cases, these lunch rooms were 
poorly lighted and ventilated, were located in damp and unsanitary 
basements, and no attempt made to make the room cheerful and at- 
tractive to the woman worker who lives such a distance from her work 
that she finds it necessary to bring her lunch. At times, the girls took 
their lunch to the park ; others went to a drug or candy store where they 

^^Id have something warm to drink; a few said that they went to 
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other stores where rest rooms were provided for the use of customers 
and remained there duidng the noon hour. 

Other firms had beautiful rest rooms and adequate lunch facilities; 
some had the serveself system and the girls were served with good sub- 
stantial lunches at a very nominal cost. Some of the companies, not 
having the facilities for serving lunches, provided, free of cost, hot coffee 
to their employes at the noon hour. Others had the kitchen equipment 
and the girls brought their own supplies and prepared their lunches. 

One thousand nine hundred and forty-two reported emergency rooms 
to be used in case of sudden illness or in case of an accident. These 
rooms were equipped with "first aid to the injured" supplies and one 
of the workers, usually the forewoman, where one was employed, was 
placed in charge. 

WAGES BY OCCUPATION AND LOCATION. 

Tables No. 32 and 33 deal with wages as to occupations and locations 
as shown by the interrogating of 8,512 women wage-earners, 8,424 of 
whom furnished information. Wages are divided into seven classifi- 
cations, starting with those who receive under five dollars a week, and 
ending with those who receive ten dollars and over. With these tables 
before one, it is possible to ascertain the wage in any one and all of the 
localities visited by the Commission's investigators, both as to the 
average for the location and for the occupation. 

In computing the percentage, it is interesting to note that 24.2 per 
cent receive less than $6 a week, and that 56.4 per cent receive less than 
$8 per week. Also that 20.7 per cent only receive flO or over per week. 
In fact 79.3 per cent receive less than 51.4 per cent of the women wage- 
earners interrogated state is necessary in order to live respectably and 
decently. 

These figures are also explanatory of the fact shown elsewhere, why 
so large a proportion of these women wage-earners must of necessity be 
supplied with funds from other than their pay envelopes in order to live. 
9 
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Table No. 32.— WAGES BY OCCUPATIONS OF 8,424 MICHIGAN WAGB-BABNING WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN 30 LOCALITIES AND 335 ESTABLISHMENTS, AS REPORTED BY 
THEMSELVES. 
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Battle Creek 


2S 


216 


212 


19 


21 


44 


48 


18 


tl 


39 






Candy 


1 
1 
3 
8 
1 
12 


17 
10 

sn 

16 
25 
96 


17- 
9 

50 
16 
25 
95 


1 
2 


3 

1 
10 


3 

1 

11 

2 

9 

18 


5 
2 
8 
4 

9 
20 


3 


1 


1 


Cores 


5 


LMindrifls 


5 

1 
4 
5 


8 

4 

.1 

13 


6 


Offices 


5 


Paner boxes 






2 


Stores 


i2 


7 


20 






Bay City 


20 

t 


321 


320 


114 


62 


52 


29 


23 


12 


28 






Hosiery and knit goods 

TiAiinHriflfl 


1 
2 
6 
8 
3 


104 
41 
24 

111 
41 


104 
41 
24 

110 
41 


32 

15 

3 

40 
24 


13 
14 
9 
15 
11 


18 
10 

5 
13 

6 


13 
2 
1 

13 


15 


8 


5 


Offices 


1 
7 


1 
3 


4 


Stores 


19 


Telephone exchanges 












Cheboygan 


5 


25 


25 


5 


9 


1 
6 


1 


2 


2 






- 


Laundrv 


1 
3 
1 


9 

12 

4 


9 

12 

4 


1 

31 

2 

1 


i 

7 
1 
1 


2 
4 










"^tores 


1 


1 

1 


2 




eiephone exchange 
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Tahle No. «.— WAGES BY OCCUPATIONS OF 8,424 MICHIGAN WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN 30 LOCALITIES AND 535 ESTABLISHMENTS, AS REPORTED BY 
THEMSELVES. — Continued. ^ 





1 


• 

1 


4 
• 

i 






Wages of those receiving — 






Location and industry. 


Under 
85. 


85 and 

under 

86. 


86 and 
undCT 

•7. 


1 

, 87 and 
under 
88. 


88 and 

under 

89. 


19 and 

under 

810. 


810 and 
over. 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Detroit 


135 


4.181 


4,135 


296 


373 


837 


685 


649 


434 


1,081 






Candy 


11 

22 

« 

1 

2 

19 

17 

5 

8 

3 

14 

10 

5 

12 


181 
666 

63 
620 

25 

256 
157 
6»7 
175 
212 

693 
101 
162 
343 


181 
656 

63 
617 

25 

256 
156 
«24 
160 
212 

584 
101 
162 
329 


19 

125 

2 

14 


47 

30 

6 

48 


47 
57 

2 
138 

5 

51 
12 
48 

25 

84 

87 

1 

• 29 

56 


17 

71 

5 

184 

7 

66 
22 
75 
37 
54 

82 
2 

28 
35 


31 

74 

8 

129 

4 

50 
21 
98 
30 
10 

99 
29 
27 
39 


12 
79 
15 
60 
6 

28 
16 

85 
9 
7 

50 
17 
11 
30 


8 


f^^SKnt 


220 


Cores 


25 


Corsets 


35 


Hosiery and knit goods 


3 




3 

34' 

22 

88 


20 
8 
28 
33 
53 

50 


38 


Offices 


77 


Oveiatti 


266 


Paper and cigar boxes 

Seeds 


13 

4 


Stores 


183 


Telephone <'XRhMigf«^ 


52 


Tobacco r. 


3 
41 


28 
27 


36 


Women's garments 


101 


Ffint 


23 


181 


178 


29 


19 


36 


17 


18 


10 


49 






Oiears 


2 

8 

8 
8 

1 
1 


22 
25 
13 
98 
16 
7 


21 
04 
13 
98 
16 
6 


1 


i' 


3 
14 

3 
14 

2 


2 
6 

1 
7 
1 


2 

2 

3 

11 


1 

7' 

1 
1 


12 


I^nmh Im 


1 


Offices 


6 


Stores 


21 

7 


14 
4 


24 


Telephone exchange 

Women s garments 


1 
5 








« 








Grand Rapids 


53 


1,120 


1,120 


127 


158 


200 


179 


184 


112 


160 






Candy 


2 
3 
2 
3 

4 
14 

3 

4 

2 

14 

1 
1 


33 
95 
26 
92 
106 
49 

33 
100 

36 
446 

86 

68 


33 
95 
26 
92 
106 
49 

33 
100 

36 
446 

86 

68 


9 
5 

i* 

4 
6 

4 

9 

6 

74 

9" 


4 
11 

8 

6 
17 

3 

2 
25 

4 

68 

2 

8 


6 
10 

1 

16 
25 

7 

7 
25 

4 
77 
15 

7 


3 
11 

6 
24 
19 

6 

5 
25 

3 
63 

8 
11 


6 
12 

8 
20 
27 
11 

3 

9 

6 

57 

11 

14 


2 
13 

2 
19 

9 

4 

7 
6 
3 
35 
3 
9 


3 


Cigars 


33 


Corea 


1 


Hosiery md biit goods 


6 
5 


Offices 


12 


Ovfrailff 


5 


P^ier and dgar boxes 

Shoes 


1 
10 


Stores 


72 


tyaiqihtHM exdiange 

Women's garments 


2 

10 


Jtmm. 


9 


27 


24 




1 


7 


5 


5 


2 


4 






T/ftundries 


2 
2 
5 


8 

2 

17 


5 
2 

17 






1 


i' 

4 


4 

i' 






Offices 






1 

1 




Stores 




1 


6 


4 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION OP INQUIRY ON 



Table No. *?.— WAGES BY OCCITPATIONS OF 8,424 MICHIOAN WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN 30 LOCALITIES AND 535 ESTABLISHMENTS, AS REPORTED BY 
THEMSELVES.— Continued. 





Number establishments. 


Number mterrogated. 


• 


Wages of those receiving— 


Location and induatry. 


Under 
15. 


15 and 
under 

se. 


S6and 

under 

17. 


S7and 

under 

18. 


$8 and 
und^ 

to. 


$9 and 

under 

SIO. 


$10 and 
over. 


• 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Jackson 


31 


503 


500 


29 


57 


74 


84 


75 


70 


Ill 






Candy 


1 
5 
4 
8 
8 
2 
3 


5 
145 
30 
40 
143 
55 
85 


4 
144 
30 
40 
143 
54 
85 






1 
17 

9 

7 
18 

9 
13 


1 
29 

9 

4 
21 

7 
13 


2 
32 

6 

5 

19 

1 
10 






Coraetfl 


3 


7 


19 
3 

4 
20 

24* 


37 


Laimdries 


3 


Offices 


7* 

17 
2 


4 
22 
17 

7 


16 


Stores 


36 


Telephone exchanges 

Women's garments 


3 
16 


Kalamasoo 


21 


231 


223 


5 


27 


52 


36 


15 


30 


SB 






Cwsets 


1 
•3 

7 

1 
8 

1 


38 
37 
32 
23 
90 
11 


37 
32 
32 
21 
90 
11 


2 

3 


3 
3 

4 

1 

16 


3 

12 

3 

7 

27 


4 
9 
3 
5 
15 


4 
2 
5 

2 

2 


11 
3 
4 
4 
8 


12 


Laundries 


3 


Offices 


13 


Paper boxes 


2 


Stores 


19 


Women's garments 


9 














Lansing 


45 


335 


330 


36 


47 


48 


46 


39 


30 


84 






Cigars 


17 

18 

2 

1 


15 
13 
52 

• -a? 

177 
27 
15 


15 
13 

5a 

5 

31 

175 

27 

14 


i' 

3 


2 

8* 


2 

13 
2 
1 
20 
7 
3 


1 
4 

12 
2 
2 

17 
4 
4 


1 
5 
5 

5' 

20 

1 
2 


3 

i* 

1 

6 

15 

1 

3 


8 


Knit goods 


1 


Laundries 


8 


Metal specialties 




Offices 


30* 

2 


3 

25 

9 


14 


Stores 


48 


Telephone exchanges 

Women's garments 


3 
2 










Ludington 


8 


30 


29 


13 


8 


2 




6 












Laundries 


2 
1 
3 
2 


8 

1 

9 

12 


7 

1 

9 

12 


1 


4 


2 










Offices 




1 
4 

1 






Stores 


3 
9 


2 
2 










Telephone exchanges 




















Manistee v,. 


9 


39 


39 


20 


8 


5 


2 




3 


1 


Laundries 


2 
2 

4 
1 


10 
2 

21 
6 


10 
2 

21 
6 


7 
2 
8 
3 


3 












Offices 












Stores 


3 
2 


4 

1 


2 




3 


1 


Telephone exchange 
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Tahle No. «B.— WAGES BY OCCUPATIONS OF 8,424 MICHIGAN WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN 30 LOCALITIES AND 535 ESTABLISHMENTS, AS REPORTED BY 

THEMSELVES.— Continued. 





• 

1 

f 

1 


Number interrogated. 


• 

1 


Wages of those reodving— 


Location and industry. 

• 


Under 
$5. 


$5 and 

under 

16. 


$6 and 

under 

$7. 


S7and 

under 

18. 


18 and 

under 

19. 


89 and 

under 

110. 


« 

$10 and 
oyer. 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Musk^on 


16 


181 


181 


45 


37 


26 


25 


18 


11 


19 






Candy 


1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
8 


14 

67 

20 

2 

8 

70 


14 

67 

20 

2 

8 

70 


ii' 

8 


6 

12 

5 


5 

11 
1 

1 
1 
7 


3 

13 

2 

7" 








Hosiery and knit goods 

Laundries 


9 
2 

1 
1 
5 


7 

1 


4 
1 


Offices 




Paper boxes 


26" 


5 
9 


1 
2 




Stores 


14 






Pontiac 


12 


84 


84 

1 


14 


18 


27 


11 


5 


3 


6 






Oigani 


1 
2 
3 
5 

1 


5 

10 

3 

30 
36 


5 
10 

3 

30 
36 


1 


2" 


3 

4 






1 




Laundries 


3 




] 


Offices 


2 
2 

1 


2 


X 


Stores 


2 
11 


8 
8 


6 
14 


6 
2 


4 


Telephone exchange 










Port Huron 


16 


225 


223 


44 


58 


45 


27 


18 


13 


18 






Filwe works 


1 
1 
3 

1 
1 
8 

1 


6 
74 
26 

2 

25 
64 
28 


6 
73 
25 

2 

25 
64 
28 


6 
6 














Knit Eoods 


29 
8 


17 
11 
1 
5 
6 
5 


13 
3 


6 
1 


2 

1 
1 
6 
3 




T^undnes 


1 


Offices 




Overalls 


6 
11 
15 


is' 

6 


1 
9 

1 


3 

7 

1 


4 


Stores 


13 


Telephone exchange 










Saginaw 


25 


323 


318 


89 


63 


58 


34 


19 


13 


42 






Candy 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 

2 
7 
3 
3 


28 
4 
32 
16 
32 

12 
14 
75 
26 

84 


28 
4 
32 
14 
32 

12 
14 
75 
26 
81 


18 
1 
3 

1 
2 

6' 

32 

4 

22 


5 


3 


2 








Cigars 






3 


Corsets 


7 

1 

11 

1 

2 

12 

12 

12 


6 

3 

13 

3 

2 

12 

8 
8 


6 
6 
6 

2 
4 

1 
1 
6 


3 
3 


3 


4 


Knit Koods 




T^Mindries 






Offices 






6 


Paper and cigar boxes 








Stores 


4 

1 
8 


3 


11 


Telephone exchanges 




Women's garments 


7 


18 


St. Joseph 


8 


78 


74 


23 


7 


9 


1 


8 


t 

5 


21 






Hosiery and knit goods 

Laundry 


1 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 


46 
3 
2 

15 
7 
5 


43 
3 
2 

15 
7 
4 


8 


2 


3 
3 

1 


1 


7 


4 


18 


Offices 










1 




Paper boxes 


15 












Stores 


1 
4 


2 




1 




3 


Telephone exchange 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION OF INQUIRY ON 



Table No. SB.— WAGES BY OCCUPATIONS OF 8,424 MICHIGAN WAGB-EARNING WOMEN 
EMPLOYED IN 30 LOCALITIES AND 536 ESTABLISHMENTS, AS BEPOBTED BY 
THEMSELVES.— Concluded. 





1 

1 

^ 


1 
.9 

1 


• 

S5 


Wages of those reo»ying — 


Location and industry. 


Under 
16. 


$5 and 

under 

16. 


16 and 
under 

17. 


17 and 

under 

18. 


88 and 

under 

89. 


89 and 

mder 

110. 


110 and 
over. 


• 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Tnveree City 


9 


67 


65 


18 


17 


11 


5 


3 


2 


6 






Candy 


1 
1 
1 
4 
2 


18 

7 

2 

27 

13 


18 
6 
2 

26 
13 


3 
3 


7 
2 


6 
1 
1 
2 

1 


2 








Laundry 








Offices 


1 
2 








Stares 


6 
6 


2 
6 


3 


2 


9 


Telephone exdianges . .'.... 














Upper Peniiufiilii 


32 


154 


154 


34 


26 


24 


18 


16 


11 


25 






Candy 


1 
6 
1 

17 
6 
1 


4 

26 
7 

87 

24 

6 


4 

26 
7 

87 

24 

6 


2 

4 

1 

20 

7 






1 
9 
3 
3 
2 


i' 

2 

11 

2 


1 




Laundries 


4 

12 

9 

1 


6 
1 

11 
3 
3 


2 


Shoes '. 




Stores 


8 
1 

1 


22 


Tdephone exchanges 

Wnolen mifl . . 


i 










YpsUanti 


13 


68 


67 


7 


12 


22 


14 


5 


4 


z 






Knit goods 


1 
1 
2 

7 
1 

1 


25 
4 

2 
21 

8 
8 


24 
4 
2 

21 

8 
8 


3 
1 


4 


9 
2 


6 
1 
1 
5 


1 


1 




Launorv. 




Offices 






1 


Stores 

Telephone exdiange 


2 

1 


3 

1 
4 


6 
5 
1 


4 


3 


1 


Women's garments 


1 






1 
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TaNe Xo. 33.— WAGES BY SEVEN CLASSIFICATIONS OF S.424 MICIIICJAN WAGE- 
EARNING WOMEN EMPLOYED IN 30 LO<\\LITIES AND IN 535 ESTABLISHMENTS, 
AS REPORTED BY THJCM SELVES. 





• 

a 

5 
S 

& 
E 


.S 
J 

a 

9 

55 


J 

S5 






Wages of those receiving — 






Location 


Under 
15. 


15 and 

under 

16. 


$6 and 
under 

•7. 


$7 and 
under 

S8. 


SSand 

under 

S9. . 


19 and 

under 

$10. 


$10 and 
over. 




No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Adritn 


8 

9 

2 

26 

20 


36 

33 

54 

216 

321 

25 

4.181 

181 

1.120 

27 

503 

231 

335 

30 

39 

181 

84 

225 

383 

78 

67 

154 

68 


36 

33 

54 

212 

320 

25 

4,135 

178 

1.120 

24 

500 

223 

330 

29 

39 

181 

84 

223 

318 

74 

65 

154 

67 


6 
16 

5 

15 

114 

5 

296 

29 

127 

29 
5 
36 
13 
20 
45 
14 
44 
89 
23 
18 
34 
7 


3 

7 

20 
21 
62 

9 

373 

19 

158 

1 
57 
27 
47 

8 

8 
37 
18 
58 
63 

7 
17 
26 
12 


13 

5 

21 

44 

52 

6 

637 

36 

200 

7 

74 

52 

48 

2 

5 

26 
27 
45 
58 
9 
11 
24 
22 


7 
2 
3 

48 

29 

1 

685 

17 

179 

5 

84 

36 

46 

2 

25 
11 
27 
34 
1 
5 
IS 
14 


1 

3 

4 

18 

23 

2 

649 

18 

184 

5 

75 

15 

39 

6 

18 

5 

18 

IQ 
8 
3 

16 
5 


3 


3 


AlpCDE 




Aon Arbor 

Battle Creek 


27 

12 

2 

434 
10 

112 
2 

70 
30 
30 


1 
39 


Bay City 


28 


(ThebovKan , , . ... ..... 


6 

136 

23 

53 

9 

31 

21 

45 

8 

9 

16 

12 

16 

25 

8 

9 

32 

13 




Deti«it 


1.06t 

49 

160 


FBnt 

Grand Rapids 


Ton ia 


4 


JackflOB 


111 


Knlamacoo 


58 


T/tonnff 


- 84 


T'^ington 




Manistfie 


3 
11 

3 
13 
13 

5 

2 
11 

4 


1 


Miukegon 


19 




6 


Port Huron 


18 




42 


St Joseph 


21 


Traverse City 


9 


Upper Penininila* 

YpflilMrtK 


25 
3 






Total 


535 


8,512 


8,424 


990 


1.058 


1,424 


1,279 


1,134 


797 


1,742 







*£ight localities. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION OF INQUIRY ON 



WAGES BY PERCENTAGES. 



Receiving under $5 per week 

Receiving $5 and under $6 per week . 

Recaving under $6 per week 

Receiving $6 and under $7 per week . 
Receiving $7 and under $8 per week . 

Bec^ving under $8 per week 

Receiving $8 and under $9 per week . 
Recaving $9 and under $10 pa* week 

Receiving under $10 per week 

Recdving $10 and over per week . . . . 



Per cent. 



11.7 
12.5 
24.2 
17.0 
15.1 
56.4 
13.4 
9.5 
79.3 
20.7 



Tables A. to G.— COMPARISON BY PERCENTAGES BETWEEN DIFFERENT CITIES OF 
THE PAY OF INTERROGATED WAGE-EARNING WOMEN IN THE SAME OCCUPATIONS. 



Table A.— CANDY. 



Location. 


Under 
$5. 


$5 and 

under 

$6. 


$6 and 

under 

$7. 


$7 and 

under 

$8. 


$8 and 

under 

$9. 


$9 and 

under 

$10. 


$10 or 
over. 


Battle Creek 


5.9 
10.5 
27.3 


17.6 
25.9 
12.1 


17.6 
25.9 
18.2 
25.0 
35.7 
10.7 
33.3 


29.4 
9.4 
9.1 

25.0 

21.4 
7.2 

11.1 


17.6 
17.2 
18.2 
50.0 


5.9 
6.6 
6.0 


6.9 


Detroit 


4.4 


Grand Rapids 


9.1 


Jackson*. 




Musk^on 




42.8 
17.8 
38.9 






Saginaw 


64.2 
16.7 








Traverse City 

















Table B.— CORSETS. 



Detroit 

Jackson. . . 
Kalamazoo . 
Saginaw. . . 



Location. 



Under 
$5. 



2.3 
2.1 

9.4 



$5 and 

under 

$6. 



7.8 

4.9 

8.1 

21.9 



$6 and 

under 

$7. 


$7 and 

under 

$8. 


$8 and 

under 

$9. 


$9 and 

under 

$10. 


22.3 


29.8 


20.9 


11.2 


11.8 


20.1 


22.2 


13.2 


8.1 


10.8 


10.8 


29.7 


18.7 


18.7 


9.4 


9.4 



$10 or 
over. 



5.7 
25.7 
32.4 
12.5 
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Table C— HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 



Location. 

1 


Under 
$5. 


■ 

$5 and 

under 

$6. 


$6 and 
under 

$7. 


$7 and 

under 

$8. 


$8 and 

under 

$9. 


$9 and 

under 

$10. 


$10 or 
over. 


Bay City 


30.8 

16.4 
1.1 
7.7 

16.4 
8.2 
7.2 

18.6 


12.5 

17.9 

6.5 

17.9 

39.7 

7.2 

4.6 


17.3 
16.4 
17.4 
15.4 
16.4 
23.3 
21.4 
7.0 


12.5 
19.4 
26.1 
30.8 
19.4 
17.8 
42.8 
2.3 


14.4 
13.4 
21.7 
38.4 
IS 4 
8.2 
21.4 
16.3 


7.7 
10.6 
20.6 

10.5 
2.7 


4.8 


Detroit 


6.0 


Grand Rarids ^ . ^ 


6.5 


I/anidn? 


7.7 


Muskegon 


6.0 


Port Huron 




Saginaw . . . , 




St. Joseph 


9.3 


41.9 







Table D.— LAUNDRIES. 



Location. 


Under 
$5. 


$5 and 

under 

$6. 


$6 and 
under 

$7. 


$7 and 

under 

$8.- 


$8 and 

under 

$9. 


$9 and 

under 

$10. 


$10 or 
over. . 


Alpena 


83.3 
4.0 

36.6 
1.2 

3.8 


16.7 
20.0 
34.1 
7.8 
16.0 












Battle Creek 


22.0 
24.4 
20.0 
23.6 
30.0 
37.5 
26.0 
28.6 


16.0 
4.9 
25.8 
17.9 
30.0 
28.1 
24.0 


10.0 


16.0 


12.0 


Bay City 




Detroit - 


19.5 
25.4 
20.0 
6.2 
10.0 


10.9 
8.5 

10.0 
9.4 
2.0 


14 8 


Grand Rapids 


4.7 


JackscMi 


10 






9.4 
16.0 
57.1 
30.0 
25.0 
20.0 
32.0 
34.3 


9 4 


TAmring 


6.0 
14.3 
70.0 
40.0 


16 


Ludinftton 




Manifltee 










Muskeffop 


5.0 
40.0 
44.0 
40.6 
100.0 
16.7 
23.0 
50.0 


10.0 
30.0 
12.0 
19.0 


10.0 


5.0 


5 


Pontiac 


10 


Port Huron 




4.0 


4.0 


4 


Raginaw , 


6.2 




St. Joseph 








Traverse City 


50.0 
15.4 
25.0 


33.3 
15.4 










Upper Peninsula 


34.6 
25.0 


3.9 




7 7 


Ypflilftnt' 
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Table E.— PAPER AND CIGAR BOXES. 



Location. 


Under 
$5. 


$5 and 

under 

$6. 


$6 and 
under 

$7. 


S7and 

under 

$8. 


$8 and 

under 

$9. 


$9 and 

under 

$10. 


$10 or 
over. 


Battle Creek 




36.0 
14.8 
25.0 
33.3 
12.5 
14.3 


36.0 
21.9 
25.0 
23.8 

28.6 


16.0 

17.7 

9.0 

12.5 


4.0 

5.3 

6.0 

19.0 

12.5 


8.0 


Detroit 


13.0 

a.o 

9.5 


19.5 
25.0 
4.8 
62.6 
14.3 


7.7 


Grand Rapids 


1.0 


Kalmnaioo , , 


0.5 


MoflkegoD 




Saffinaw 


42.8 
100.0 




St. Joseph 























Table F.— STORES. 



Location. 


Under 
$5. 


$5 and 

under 

$6. 


$6 and 

undo' 

$7. 


$7 and 

under 

$8. 


$8 and 

under 

$9. 


$9 and 

under 

$10. 


$10 or 
over. 


Alpena 


50.0 
12.6 
36.4 

5.7 
16.6 

4.9 

3.3 
17.1 
33.3 
38.1 
37.1 

6.7 
17.1 
42.6 
23.1 
14.3 


28.6 
7.4 
13.6 
8.6 
15.3 
15.4 
17.8 
14.3 
22.2 
14.3 
12.9 
26.6 
23.4 
16.0 
7.7 

14.3 


7.1 
19.0 
11.9 
14.9 
17.3 
12.6 
30.0 
11.4 


21.0 
11.9 
14.0 
14.1 
14.7 
16.7 
9.7 


14.3 

5.3 

6.3 

16.9 

12.8 

13.3 

2.2 

11.4 

44.4 

7.1 
6.7 
10.9 
5.4 
11.5 
28.6 
19.0 






Battle Creek ^ 


13.7 
2.7 
8.6 
7.8 

14.0 

8.9 

_8.6 


21.0 


Bay City 


17.2 


Detroit 


31.3 


Grand Rapids 


16.1 


Jackson 


25.2 




21.1 


Lanfdnir 


27.4 


Ludington 




Maniflt4¥ 


19.0 
10.0 
20.0 

9.4 
16.0 

7.7 
14.3 
23.8 


9.5 
10.0 
20.0 
14.1 
1.3 
7.7 
42.8 
23.8 


14.3 
2.9 
6.7 

4.7 

4.0 

• 7.7 


4.8 


Mnskegon ... , , , 


20.0 




13.3 


Port Huron 


20.3 


Saffinaw 


14.7 


Traverse City 


34.6 


T7pp4ir PAninmiln 




Ypsilanti 


14.3 


4.8 
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Table G.— TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. 



Location. 


Under 
$5. 


S5and 

under 

$6. 


$6 and 
under 

$7. 


$7 and 

under 

$8. 


$8 and 

under 

$9. 


$9 and 

under 

$10. 


$10 or 
over. 


Alpena 


33.3 

6.5 

58.6 

50.0 






33.3 
6.5 


33.3 

8.7 






Ann Arbor 


34.8 
26.8 
25.0 


41.3 
14.6 




2.2 


Bay City 




CMtoygan 




25.0 
28.7 

30.6 
1.8 
3.7 
8.3 






Detroit 


1.0 
12.5 
41.7 
16.7 
25.9 


2.0 

6.2 

8.3 

12.9 

14.8 


16.8 
6.2 
8.3 

3.7 


61.6 


Flint 


43.8 


25.0 
5.6 
31.5 
33.8 
16.7 
33.3 
22.2 
21.4 
46.2 
100.0 
46.1 
37.5 
12.5 


6.3 


Gitod lUpids 


6.6 


Jackson 


31.5 
7.4 
75.0 
50.0 
30.6 
53.6 
15.4 


5.6 


lianrinff. ... ... 


11.1 


Lodington 




ManistfW . 


16.7 
38.9 
17.8 
30,8 








Pontiae 


5.6 
3.6 
3.8 


2.8 
3.6 
3.8 






Port Huron 






8Mn*)aw, 






St Joseph 






Traverse City 


46.1 
29.2 
25.0 


7.7 
12.5 
62.5 










TTpper P<»niv)fn)lR 


8.3 


8.3 


4.1 




Ypeilanti 















ITEMIZED EXPENDITURES FOR CLOTHES. 

Following are a number of itemized lists of clothes expenditures by 
women and girls employed in the differeiit ocieupatioHs tiUder itiyestiga- 
tion. These are only a few of the many obtained, btit they are relatively 
representative of the entire number. 

A number of those interviewed said they gave their clothes to other 
members of their family when they had worn them for a year and they 
had become too shabby for wear in their respective places of employ- 
ment. The variations in the amount of yeairly expenditures in this 
direction sometimes mean that there has often been a sacrifice of 
amusement and recreation. Many times their health has been endan- 
gei^ed through lack of sufficient food, in order to have more to spend 
on clothes; for to those whose employments bring them into direct 
touch with the public it is imperative that a neat appearance be pre- 
sented. 

Not infrequently this expenditure for clothes meant sewing long 
hours after a hard and trying day's work. Others were more fortunate 
and had either a mother or other relative to make their clothes for them. 

The items included in the "Incidentar' expenditures are laces, rib- 
bons, belts, buckles, pins, brooches, and toilet accessories, etc., acco"' 
ing to the individuality of the one interviewed. 
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SALESWOMAN — 24 years of age — single — 
lives at home — $6 per week. 

Spring suit $14 00 

Coat 17 00 

Hats 10 00 

Shoos 10 50 

Repairing shoes 1 50 

Rubbers 1 20 

4 summer waists 8 00 

2 summer dresses 11 00 

Winter dress 7 00 

Separate sltlrt 6 00 

Separate winter waist 4 00 

Hosiery 3 00 

Underwear — winter 3 00 

Underwear — summer 2 50 

Corsets 2 50 

Corset covers 2 00 

Gloves 3 00 

Handlierchlefs 1 50 

Petticoats — summer 2 50 

Petticoats — ^winter 7 00 

Incidentals 10 00 

$127 50 

STORE EMPLOYE — age 18 — boards with 
sister — wages $7 a week. 

2 dresses — sister made $12 00 

Coat 15 00 

Shoes 14 00 

3 hats — trims her own hats 11 00 

Gloves 2 00 

Waists 11 68 

3 skirts 14 50 

Corsets 4 15 

Petticoats 2 95 

Underwear 2 00 

Hosiery 4 00 

Toilet articles 75 

Umbrella 1 00 



$95 03 



STORE EMPLOYE — 21 years of age — wages 

$4.75 a weiek. 

Sweater $3 00 

Winter coat $13.75 — wears 2 years.. 7 00 

2 hats — $3 and $3.50 6 50 

2 pair shoes 5 00 

Repairing shoes 1 00 

Rubbers 1 65 

Summer waists 5 00 

Summer dresses 10 00 

Winter waists and dresses 10 00 

Separate outside skirt 3 00 

Corsets 2 00 

Hosiery — 15 cents a pair 75 

Underwear 1 50 

Petticoats 4 00 

Handkerchiefs 1 20 

Gloves 1 50 

Incidentals 10 00 



SALESWOMAN — single — 25 years of age — 
adrift — wages — $10 a week. 

Spring coat $7 15 

Winter coat — $17, wears 2 years 9 00 

Hats 25 00 

Shoes 16 00 

Repairing shoes 3 00 

Rubbers 1 20 

Summer waists 6 00 

Summer dresses 35 00 

Winter dresses 30 00 

Petticoats 11 00 

I'nderwear 10 00 

Corsets 3 60 

Hosiery 3 00 

Nightgowns 3 50 

Gloves — given her 

Handkerchiefs — some given her 1 00 

Incidentals 7 00 



$171 35 



STORE EMPLOYE — 42 years of age — widow 
— wages $10 a week. 

Suit bought at sale $10 — wears 4 years 

by dyeing and making it over . $3 00 

Winter coat — wears 4 years — bought 

at sale $7 — dyes and makes it over 3 00 

Summer hat 2 35 

Winter hat 2 50 

>3 pair shoes 9 00 

Repairing shoes 75 

Rubbers 75 

Waists 8 00 

Dresses 10 00 

Hosiery at 19 cents a pair 1 15 

Corsets — 38 cents — bought at sale... 1 00 

Petticoats 5 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$51 60 

STORE EMPLOYE— 22 years of age — ^wages 

$G a week. 

Spring coat — $14 — wears 2 years.... $7 00 

Winter coat — $22.50 — wears 3 years.. 8 00 

3 or 4 hats 10 00 

Shoes $2.50 or $3 a pair 8 25 

Rubbers 65 

3 summer walsts^-makes them 1 50 

Winter dresses — buys at sale 7 00 

3 corsets 3 75 

Corset covers — makes them 50 

Underwear 1 00 

Hosiery — some given her 1 50 

Separate outside skirt 4 00 

Petticoats 5 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$73 10 



$68 15 

Does most of her sewing. Says "I buy my 

clothes on time at installment houses — $1 

down and $1 a week. Cheaper than buying 

where I work even with my percentage off." 
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SALESWOMAN — 24 years of age — ^adrlft — 
wages $5 a week. 

Suit $12 50 

Winter coat — wears 1 year then gives 

to younger sister 20 00 

Hats 10 00 

Shoes 12 00 

Repairing shoes 50 

Rubbers 1 50 

Summer waists 10 00 

Summer dresses 00 

Winter dresses 10 00 

Corsets , 5 00 

Corset covers 2 00 

Petticoats 4 00 

Hosiery "* 2? 

Underwear 3 75 

Gloves 2 00 

Nightgown 2 00 

Apron 1 00 

Handkerchiefs 1 80 

Separate outside skirt 12 00 

Incidentals 5 00 

f 128 06 

SALESWOMAN— 21 years of age— adrift- 
wages $11 a week. 

Suit or coat every spring $15 00 

Winter coat— $20 ; wears 2 or 3 years 10 00 

Hats 16 00 

Shoes 25 00 

Summer waists 5 00 

Summer dresses 10 50 

Winter dresses 15 00 

Petticoats 4 00 

Corsets 10 00 

Corset covers 3 00 

Underwear — some given her 3 00 

Hosiery 8 00 

Gloves 3 00 

Aprons 1 50 

Nightgowns 3 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$142 00 
Sits up late nights sewing. 

STORE EMPLOYE — wages $6 a week. 

Spring coat or suit — $21 — wears 3 

years $7 00 

Winter coat — weais 3 or 4 seasons. . . 8 00 

Hats 12 00 

Shoes 8 00 

Repairing shoes 2 00 

RuDbers 2 00 

Hosiery 2 40 

Corsets 3 50 

Underwear 5 00 

Petticoats 3 50 

Summer waists and dresses 15 00 

(Wear same waists in the winter.) 

Gloves 1 75 

Handkerchiefs 50 

Two separate skirts (outside) 3 00 

Incidentals 60 



BUYER IN SUIT DEPARTMENT- age 35 — 
wages $20 a week with commission. 

Spring coat or suit $16 50 

Winter coat or suit 35 00 

Winter hat 8 OO 

Summer hat 10 00 

Shoes 7 00 

Hosiery 6 00 

Summer dresses 25 00 

Winter dresses 15 00 

Summer waists 20 00 

Corsets 5 00 

Corset covers 6 00 

Underwear 10 00 

Outside skirts 25 00 

Petticoats 15 00 

Nightgowns 10 00 

(Jloves 5 00 

Handkerchiefs 3 00 

Incidentals 25 00 

$244 50 



STORE EMPLOYE — ^wages $6 a week. 

Winter coat — $12.50 — wears three 

years $4 16 

Summer coat — $4 — wears 2 years .... 2 00 

Winter hats 5 50 

Summer hats 3 50 

Shoes 2 69 

Dresses 4 25 

Hosiery 3 00 

Separate skirt 4 25 

Corsets 3 00 

Gloves 3 00 

Underwear — none this year 

$35 35 



$74 15 



TELEPHONE EMPLOYE — 19 years of age 
— ^adrift — wages $10 per week. 

Spring coat or suit $16 50 

Winter suit 17 60 

Winter coat ? 50 

Hats 14 50 

Shoes 14 00 

Repairing shoes 60 

Summer waists 7 00 

Summer dress 15 00 

Winter dresses 34 00 

Petticoats 4 00 

Corsets 3 00 

Corset covers 1 00 

Hosiery 3 00 

Underwear 6 60 

Nightgowns 3 00 

Handkerchiefs 1 60 

Gloves 3 60 

Separate outside skirts 12 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$176 10 
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TELEPHONE EMPLOYE— 20 years of aee— 
living at borne — wages $27 per monto. 

Spring suit or coat $18 60 

Winter coat — ^given her 

2 bats — $3.75 each — Sister milliner.. 7 50 

Shoes (2 pair) 9 00 

Rubbers 80 

Summer waists 12 00 

3 summer dresses — sister gave her two 8 00 

Winter dresses— $20 and $7 27 00 

Separate outside skirt 5 00 

Petticoats 6 00 

Corsets 3 00 

Corset covers 1 60 

Hosiery 2 50 

Underwear 4 60 

Nightgowns 3 00 

Handkerchiefs 8 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$120 40 



LAUNDRY EMPLOYE— living at home — 
wages $5 a week. 

Hat (trimmed over) $2 50 

Shoes 10 50 

Hosiery 10 00 

Underclothes 11 00 

Winter coat 15 00 

Winter hat 8 50 

Dresses 18 00 

Soft skirt 5 00 

Waists 5 00 

Gloves 8 00 

Corsets ' 8 00 

Petticoats 4 89 



$90 89 



LAUNDRY EMPLOYE — 45 years of age- 
home — ^wages $10 a week. 

5 calico dresses — $1.25 each $6 25 

2 shirt waists — $1 and $1.98 — ^will 

last 2 years 1 50 

Suit ($11) — ^wear 2 years 6 00 

Separate outside skirt — have had 3 

or 4 years ($5) 1 50 

Dressing sack 1 00 

Winter dress — had 2 years, wear 

another year— -cost $10 .'J 50 

Winter coat — ^had it 4 or 5 years — 

wear to work next year $35 7 00 

Hats ($5) — took trimming off and put 

on last summers hat — wear 2 years. .3 00 

Shoes— »2.50 and $2 4'60 

Petticoat — ^make over 1 98 

Hosiery — ^wear daughter's old ones and 

get her new ones 1 90 

2 qnion suits — wears 2 or 3 years .... 05 

tfnderwear — ^summer $7 

Gloves 1 00 

Nightgowns 1 00 

Handkerchiefs — given her 

$41 95 



TELEPHONE EMPLOYE— living at home- 
age 18 years — wages $25 per month. 



Spring suit or coat every other year 

$18 
Winter coat — wears 2 years $9.75 — 

bought it late 

Hats $4.50 and $3.50 

Shoes 

Repairing shoes 

Rubbers 

5 summer waists 

Summer dresses 

Separate outside skirts 

Dresses for winter — $10 and $15 . . . 

Petticoats 

Corsets 

3 combinations 

Underwear 

Hosiery 

Gloves 

Nightgowns 

Incidentals 



$9 00 



5 


00 


8 


00 


14 


00 


1 


95 


1 


30 


6 


50 


10 


50 


5 


00 


25 


00 


3 


00 


2 


00 


4 


50 


4 


50 


5 


00 


3 


00 


3 


00 


10 00 



Handkerchiefs are given to her. 



$121 25 



LAUNDRY EMPLOYE— 85 years of age- 
adrift — wages $7 a week. 

Winter coat — every 2 years $5 $2 50 

(Got It through a mall order house In 

Chicago.) 

Spring coat — second hand $2 2 00 

Summer hats — wore 3 summers $2 . 75 

Winter hats — 2 winters $2 1 00 

Summer waists — ^glven her this year 

Dress 1 98 

Petticoat — given her by relatives 

Corsets 1 00 

Winter dresses — ^wear suit skirt and 

summer waists ^ 

Shoes (2 pair) — $1 a pair 2 00 

Underwear — ^given her 

Incidentals 



$11 23 

LAUNDRY EMPLOYE — ^20 years of age — 
adrift — ^wages $6.25 a week. 

Suit — every 2 or 3 years $22.50 $12 00 

Winter coat— 2 years $20 10 00 

2 bats — $4 and $.98 — trimmed It her- 
self f 4 98 

Shoes (2 pair) 4 00 

Hosiery 3 60 

Summer waists 6 00 

Winter waists and dresses — wears 

them several years 9 00 

Corsets 3 00 

Corset covers 50 

Petticoats 90 

t'nderwear — ^wears 3 years 1 50 

Nightgowns 1 96 

(iloves — given her 

Handkerchiefs — ^given her 

Incidentals 8 00 



$60 44 



Pays $1 down and $1 per week on her 
clothes — always In debt — owes $17 now. 
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LAUNDRY WORKER— 32 years of age— 
$6.72 for 5 days* work. 

Spring coat $9 — wears 2 years $4 50 

Winter coat $15, wears 2 years or 

more 7 00 

Summer waists 4 00 

Summer dresses — 1 given her 4 00 

Winter dress 8 00 

2 separate skirts 10 00 

2 hats 10 00 

4 pair shoes 11 50 

Repairing shoes 75 

Rubbers 75 

Underwear 8 00 

Corsets I 50 

Hosiery 2 00 

Petticoats 4 00 

Gloves given her ' . . . 

Incidentals 10 00 



$81 00 



CIGAR FACTORY EMPLOYE— age 36 — 
married — wages $8 a week. 

Spring suit — every other year $25 .... $12 00 

Winter coat 12 60 

Hats 10 00 

Shoes 8 00 

Repairing shoes 1 00 

Rubbers 1 50 

Hosiery 2 00 

Petticoats 7 00 

Separate outside skirt 5 00 

Aprons 1 00 

Summer waists 6 00 

Dresses -. . . 17 60 

Winter dress 7 00 

CoTset waists 2 00 

Underwear and nightgowns 9 60 

Gloves 2 50 

Haqdkerchlefs 2 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$117 00 



CORE-MAI^pR — age 25 — home — wages $9 a 

week. 

Spring coat $8 00 

Spring dress 11 00 

Shoes 12 00 

Winter coat 8 00 

Dress 5 00 

Waists 4 00 

Hats ,. 12 00 

Corsets . : 4 00 

Hosiery 5 00 

Petticoats 4 00 

Underwear 7 00 

Incidentals 5 00 



$85 00 



CORE-MAKER — age 22 — boards at brother's 
— pays $3.50 — wages $10.45. 

Suit $15 00 

Winter coat 18 00 

Furs 20 00 

Hats 12 00 

Dresses 30 00 

Skirts 15 00 

Waists— $3.50 and $1.75 5 26 

2 work dresses 2 00 

4 suits underwear 8 00 

4 pair corsets 4 00 

2 petticoats — $6.50 and $6 11 50 

Shoes 20 00 

Hosiery 8 00 

Gloves 2 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$180 75 



CORE-MAKER — 47 years of age — adrift — 
wages $5.40 a week. 

Shoes 1 pair $3 00 

Repair shoes 75 

Hats — trims them over each year.... 7 00 

Summer waists 5 , 00 

Summer dress — makes own 30 

Winter dress 10 00 

Aprons 2 00 

Hosiery 1 50 

Corsets 1 50 

Underwear — winter 50 

Underwear — summer 50 

Gloves 1 50 

Winter coat — $24, wears 3 years.... 8 00 

Spring coat — had it made 9 00 

Incidentals 10 00 

Rubbers 1 60 

Handkerchiefs 1 80 



CORE-MAKER — 47 years 

week. 



of age — $6 full 



Hasn't had a new suit or coat In 4 

years ........................... .... 

Hats $5 00 

2 pair shoes 6 50 

Rubbers 1 50 

Hosiery 1 50 

Dresses and waists 15 00 

Aprons 2 00 

Petticoats 2 60 

Separate outside skirt 8 00 

Underwear 4 00 

Corsets 3 00 

Gloves 2 60 

Incidentals 5 00 



$66 50 



$63 85 
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FACTORY EMPLOYE — wages $6.50 a week. 

Spring suit or coat every year $20 00 

Winter coat — wears 2 years 7 60 

Hats 13 00 

Shoes 9 00 

Repairing shoes 2 25 

Rubbers 75 

Hosiery 6 00 

Knit underwear 3 50 

Corsets 2 00 

Corset covers 2 00 

Nightgowns 3 00 

Petticoats 2 50 

Gloves 2 50 

Handkerchiefs 2 00 

Summer waists and dresses 10 00 

Winter waists and dresses 7 00 

Aprons 2 00 

Separate outside skirts 3 00 

Incidentals 10 00 



$108 00 



FACTORY EMPLOYE — wages $10 a week. 

Spring suit about every other year — 

$20 $10 00 

Winter coat, wears from 2 to 3 ye^irs 

$25 8 50 

Hats 10 00 

Shoes 6 00 

Repairing shoes 60 

Rubbers 80 

Hosiery 2 25 

Knit underwear, winter 1 50 

Summer underwear 2 52 

Petticoats 3 50 

Summer waists and dresses 22 50 

Winter waists and dresses 18 00 

Aprons 1 50 

Gloves 3 00 

Nightgowns 2 25 

Handkerchiefs 75 

Corsets (2) 2 00 

Corset covers 3 00 

Separate skirts 5 00 

Incidentals 5 00 



$108 67 
Does some of her own plain sewing. 
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PART IV. 



WAGE FIGURES SUPPLIED BY EMPLOYERS. 

Duriug this iuvestigatioii into the practicability and advisability of 
recommending a minimum wage for Michigan wage-earning women, 
the Commission has yet to record the absolute refusal of any employer 
to furnish any information requested. In great part employers act 
with commendable speed in forwarding properly filled blanks. A con- 
siderable number supplemented their reports with suggestions in aid 
of the investigation. Others showed a cordiality that made the Com- 
mission feel that the problem had many friendly investigators among 
employers. 

The Commission sent approximately 1,750 employers' blanks to as 
many establishments supposedly employing ten or more women wage- 
earners. Owing to the business depression the past year, a number 
requested the privilege of waiting until they were employing a normal 
force, but which did not materialize. Others were closed down, finding 
it more economical to do nothing rather than to do little, or had been 
put out of business by a change of fashions, as in the case of ^ skirt 
makers. A few were neglectful of their duty to the state. 

^^average'' wages. 

Notwithstanding these misfortunes and omissions, there were respon- 
ses from 1,348 establishments employing daily on the average 50,351 
wage-earning women, and paying wages in some cases as low as |3 per 
week. In most instances, however, this low wage went to apprentices 
and beginners, and to those under 16 years of age. In the matter of 
apprentices, as will be seen by the following figures, the average weekly 
pay was |4.44. This is the only case, in these particular tables, in 
which an "average'' wage is used. As an "average" conceals as much 
as it reveals, employers were requested to, and did send in, the actual 
wages paid to 13 wage-earning classes, ranging from less than $3 to 
|14 and over, per week. This renders it easy to see how many are being 
paid under, and how many are receiving over, whatever may hereafter 
be considered a "living wage." 
11 
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MINIMUM WAGE NOT SPECIFIED. 

The Commission has nowhere in this report undertaken to say just 
what a ^*minimum wage," or a "living wage," or a "just wage" should 
or may be. This was not one of the duties assigned it. A right de- 
cision can only be reached after close investigation of each occupation 
or industry, independent of all other occupations or industries. At most, 
these tabulations indicate the number receiving below and the number 
receiving above what might be termed a "median" wage line, the median 
line varying with trade conditions, environment, the habits of the wage- 
earners and the cost o^ living. 

If this median line be placed at an |8 a week wage, say, the figures 
furnished by employers show that 51.4 per cent of the women in their 
employ receive less than this sum. If a self-supporting woman cannot 
live on less than $8 a week, then half of the women in Michigan working 
for a living are not receiving a wage sufficient to feed, clothe, shelter, 
educate and amuse them. If a $6 a week line is made the median for these 
50,230 wage-earning women, there are 10,898, or 21.7 per cent working 
for less than a dollar a day, so that in no event can their wages ex- 
ceed $311 a year, unless they work Sundays, Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas. 

OBJECTIONS TO DRASTIC LEGISLATION. 

With every fifth woman wage-earner on this low wage plane, the prob- 
lems that would develop should a minimum wage be adopted become 
apparent. To suddenly demand that 21.7 per cent of all women wage- 
earners be paid an advance of 33 per cent in wages, as would be neces- 
sary should f 8 a week be adopted as a minimum wage, without pro- 
vision being made for beginners and apprentices, would seriously dis- 
turb the present industrial equilibrium. But the fact is that this low 
wage does, in the main, go to beginners and apprentices, two classes 
of which any proper minimum wage law will take cognizance, in al- 
lowing them to be paid somewhere between 50 and 80 per cent of the 
minimum wage. 

These figures are mentioned not as advising or suggesting what a 
minimum wage might be, but simply as showing some of the difficulties 
in the way of legislation aiming to materially financially benefit any 
considerable number of women wage-earners. Still, the difficulty of 
solving a problem in no wise diminishes the duty of solving it. If women 
are to be protected from exploitation, providing they are exploited, 
or their health or morals safeguarded, the State should be brave enough 
and honest enough to do whatever the situation demands. 

The necessity of suppressing the sources of the Commission's infor- 
mation as to wages, in order to keep faith with employers filling blanks, 
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has compelled tabulation by occupations separate from locations, and 
by locations separate from occupations. Otherwise, where there is but 
one industry of a certain kind in a locality, to tabulate the place and 
the industry together would be to tell what establishment had furnished 
the information. These establishments are located in 159 cities, towns 
and villages and represent close to 200 occupations. The tables show 
remarkable diversity of employments and as well the fact that they 
are scattered all through the State. And although 25,392, or half, of 
these 50,351 wage-earning women are employed in 297 establishments 
in Detroit and 4,556 of them in 93 establishments in Grand Rapids, the 
other 1,058 establishments represent the commercial activities of 157 
large and small business centers. 

ACTUAL MINIMUM WAGE NOT RDVEIALED. 

It is possible that in these tabulations the wages paid in small places, 
where the cost of living is low as compared to the large cities, has pulled 
down the average wage. The Commission has not followed to any ex- 
tent this line of investigation. It may be said, however, that whereas 
51.4 per cent of these 50,230 wage-earning women scattered throughout 
the entire State receive less than f 8 a week, in Detroit only 42 per cent of 
the 25,392 employed there, receive this sum ; and whereas for the whole 
State 21.7 per cent of wage-earning women represented in these tabula- 
tions receive less than f 6 a week, for Detroit only 15 per cent receive 
this wage. 

While the following tabulations are conclusive as to the maximum 
paid these 50,230 women wage-earners, they are not conclusive as to 
the minimum. For comparatively few of these women worked 52 weeks 
in the year. Just what deduction should be made in order to show the 
actual amount each woman wage-earner has to live on each week, is 
treated of in another part of this report. The employers' blanks threw 
no light on this important question. 

WAGE RECAPITI'LATION OF EMPLOYERS^ RETURNS. 

690, or 1.4%, receive less than |3 per week. 
1,172, or 2.3%, receive f3 to p.99 per week. 

1,862, or 3.7%, receive less than $4 per week. 

2,986, or 5.9%:, receive |4 to ?4.99 per week. 

4,848, or 9.6%, receive less than |5 per week. 

6,050, or 12%, receive f5 to ?5.99 per week. 

10,898, or 21.7%, receive less than $6 per week. 

8,025, or 16%?, receive f6 to $6.99 per week. 
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18,923, or 37.6%, receive less than |7 per week. 

6,887, or 13.77c, receive f7 to |7.99 per week. 

25,810, or 51.4%, receive less than |8 per week. 

6,465, or 12.8%, receive $8 to ?8.99 per week. 

32,275, or 64.2%, receive less than |9 per week. 

4,851, or 9.7%, receive |9 to ?9.99 per week. 

37,126, or 73.9%, receive less than ?10 per week. 

4,273, or 8.5%, receive flO to $10.99 per week. 

— 41,399, or 82.4%, receive less than $11 per week. 

2,092, or 4.2%, receive ?11 to |11.99 per week. 

43,491, or 86.5%, receive less than |12 per week. 

2,224, or 4.4%, receive |12 to |12.99 per week. 

45,715, or 91.1%, receive less than $13 per week. 

1,168, or 2.3%, receive |13 to f 13.99 per week. 

46,883, or 93.3%, receive less than $14 per week. 

3,347, or 6.7%, receive |14 per week and over. 



Table No. 36.— EMPLOYERS' METHODS OF EMPLOYMENT BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE, OF 60,622 WAGE- 
EARNING WOMEN. 



How employed. 



By the month . 
By the week. . 

By the day 

By the hour. . 
By the piece. . . 



Number. 



Total. 



50,622 



Per cent. 



3,929 


7.8 


15,399 


30.4 


2,232 


4.4 

1 


9,508 


18.8 


19,554 


38.6 



100.0 



•<n»» 



Note. — ^For oi»nion8 of individual employers on the advisability or practicability of a minimum wage law, see appendix "G.' 
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PARTY. 

INVESTIGATION OF PAY ROLLS. 

Early iyi the investigation of the Minimum Wage inquiry the question 
arose as to the accuracy of the figures given to the Commission's in- 
vestigators by the wage-earning women being interrogated. To set this 
matter at rest it was thought best to obtain the complete pay rolls for 
a year, of several establishments employing a considerable number of 
women, especially as the blanks sent in by employers did not give the 
yearly wages of each particular employe, but only the wages for an 
average week. It did not tell whether employe® worked full time or only 
part of the time, and it gave no hint of the fact of the remarkable shift- 
ing of employments by wage-earning women of which the investigation 
was already giving hints and which the pay rolls more fully disclosed. 

These pay rolls involved the copying of something like 23,945 weekly 
accounts with 2,569 employes, working at different rates and under 
different systems. And as no two methods of bookkeeping were similar, 
the expense and work involved was more than had been anticipated. 
However, the facts obtained have been worth the trouble in settling to 
the satisfaction of the Commission that the women being interrogated 
w^ere striving hard to tell the exact truth; and that while in some in- 
stances memory was at fault, by careful work on the part of the investi- 
gators marked discrepancies could be obviated. 

To be still more sure that the figures given by the women interrogated 
were substantially correct, the investigators in some instances compared 
wage-earning women's figures with employers' pay rolls. And again was 
the fact proved that the figures being obtained were in the main reliable. 
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Table No. 37.— LENGTH OF SERVICE OF 2,569 MICHIGAN WAGE-EARNING WOMEN EMPLOYED IN SEVEN 
ESTABLISHMENTS IN ONE YEAR, AND AVERAGING 418 WOMEN EMPLOYED EACH DAY, AS SHOWN BY 
THE PAY ROLLS. 



No. 



Nature of establishments. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Store 

Paper box company. 

Laundry 

Paper box company. 

Petticoats 

Laimdry 

Core workers 











Length of service. 






Average 






























number 
















employed 




4 


8 


13 


26 


39 




each 


Under 


weeks 


wedcs 


weeks 


weeks 


weeks 


Full 


day. 


4 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 




weeks.* 


under 


under 


under 


under 


under 


year. 






8. 


13. 


26. 


39. 


52. 




• 

126 


1,397 


195 


114 


72- 


29 


24 


16 


127 


76 


43 


29 


62 


15 


26 


52 


60 


45 


33 


34 


33 


24 


8 


3 


40 


50 


7 


6 


19 


6 


24 


1 


37 


2 


5 


3 


10 


5 


19 


11 


22 


5 


8 


2 


6 


8 


6 


6 


6 


2 


1 


6 


6 


5 


6 


4 


418 


1.577 


292 


194 


208 


92 


113 


93 



Total. 



1,847 
30» 
ISO' 

iia 

55 
41 
30 



*Nine hundred forty-dght of these were employed for not exceeding a week; many for only a day or two. 

The pay rolls copied came from a store, two laundries, two paper 
box factories, an establishment making petticoats and a foundry em- 
ploying women making "cores." These seven establishments employed 
an average of 418 wage-earning women for each working day in the 
year. But their pay rolls contained the names of 2,569 Women em- 
ployes. Of these, 948 worked in the store a week or lees. The total 
number working in these seven establishments from four to fifty-two 
weeks were 992. Only 9.22 per cent of this latter number worked the 
full year, and less than 19 per cent — 297 of the entire number — worked 
six months or more. In fact 61 per cent of these 2,569 workers left 
their employment within four weeks. They either stopped work en- 
tirely, went back to school, or sought situations elsewhere. 

As it was impossible to follow each one of these young girls and 
women to their homes and interrogate them as to the reasons for their 
quitting that particular employment, the Commission sought for this 
kind of information in another direction, and succeeded in obtaining a 
tolerably accurate diagnosis. That this shifting show® a waste of 
energy on the part of women wage-earners is not to be gain-said, for 
efficiency cannot be mastered by those continually shifting employments. 
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Table No. 38— LENGTH OF SERVICE OF 2,569 EMPLOYES IN SEVEN ESTABLISHMENTS AS SHOWN BY THEIR 

PAY ROLLS. 



Length of service. 



Employes working full year 

Employes working 30 and under 52 weeks 
Employes working 26 and under 39 weeks 
Employes working 13 and under 26 weeks 
Employes working 8 and under 13 weeks . 
Employes working 4 and under 8 weeks. . 
Employes working under 4 weeks 

Total 



Per cent. 



5.68 
6.84 
5.68 
13.20 
11.54 
19.24 
37.82 



100.00 



The seven establishments distributed in the year among the 992 em- 
ployes who worked longer than four weeks, $127,131.83. This is an 
average of f 128.15 apiece. The 948 employes working a week and less 
were paid on an average of $1.65 for their services. Were it not that 
so many found employment elsewhere, for longer or shorter periods, 
only a small number of them could have lived on the wages they received 
from these seven establishments. In the case of the ishort tenn sales- 
women it is evident that a large proportion worked only during the 
holidays. Some were school girls, and the few dollars earned in this 
way enabled them to at least make their accustomed Christmas presents. 



Table No. 39.— TOTAL AND AVERAGE PAY OF 2,569 MICfflGAN WAGE-EARNING WOMEN, AND HOURS OF 
LABOR IN SEVEN MICHIGAN ESTABLISHMENTS AS SHOWN BY PAY ROLLS FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR. 



No. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Nature of establishment. 



Store 

Paper box company . 

Laundry' 

Paper box company . 

Petticoats 

Laundry 

Core workers 



Total. 





Avcrapc 


Total 


length 


number 


of em- 


employed. 


ployment, 




(weeks) 



•1,847 

303 

180 

113 

55 

41 

30 



2,569 



13.5 

26 

18 

29.4 

34.3 

28.9 

30 



Total 
earnings. 



138, 153 42 
30,213 30 
16,192 86 
11,521 01 
16,151 12 
8,511 76 
6,388 36 



$127,131 83 



Average 

weekly 

earnings. 



$6 24 

5 07 

6 65 

6 20 
8 54 
8 17 

7 81 



Hours of labor. 



1 


1 


& 

f^ 


& 


51.5 


8.5 


54 


10 


54 


9 


54 


10 


50 


9 


54 


9 


54 


10 



t Excepting Saturdays. 






9 

CO 



9 
4 

I 

9 
4 
5 
9 
4 



* Nine hundred forty-eight of these worked only a week or less, and 1,397 were employed under four weeks. They are not 
included in the average length of employment or used to make the average weekly earnings. 
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As can be seen, wages average in one establishment as low as |5.07 
per week, and in another establishment as high as $8.54 per week. One 
is a paper box factory, the other is a factory making petticoats. One 
employs practically unskilled labor, the other employs skilled workers. 

It is also to be observed, as shown by an accompanying table, that 
67 per cent of these workers received less than $6 per week, and that 
88 per cent received less than $8 per week. This is a lower wage Show- 
ing than found in the wage figures furnished by 1,348 employers of 
50,230 wage-earning women. The difference can be accounted for from 
the fact that the figures from employers' blanks were of average weeks, 
while the figures from the pay rolls suffered from deductions because 
of lost time through slack work, sickness or from any other cause. 



Table No. 40.-AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF 992 MICHIGAN WAGE-EARNING WOMEN AS SHOWN BY 

SEVEN ANNUAL PAY ROLLS. 



No. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 





Total 
No. 


Nature of establish- 
ment. 


Store 


450 
227 
135 
63 
53 
36 
27 


Paper box company . 
Laundry 


Paper box company . 
Petticoats 


Laundry 


Cere workers 


Total 


992 





Those receiving per week — 



Under $5. 



No. 



222 

110 

22 

32 



398 



Per 
cent. 



$5 and 
under 16. 



No. 



49.3 
48.4 
16.3 
50.8 



5.6 
.33.3 



40.0 



162 

43 

42 

13 

8 

3 

3 



274 



Per 
cent. 



36.0 
18.9 
31.1 
20.6 
15.1 
8.3 
11.1 



$6 and 
under $7. 



No. 



27.6 



43 
29 
39 
8 
4 
6 
3 



132 



Per 
cent. 



9.6 
12.8 
28.9 
12.7 

7.6 
16.7 
11.1 



13.4 



S7 and 
under 18. 



No. 



Per 

cent. 



5 
19 
20 

2 
12 
14 

1 



1.1 

8.4 
14.8 

3.2 
22.6 
38.9 

3.7 



73 



7.3 



18 and 
under $10. 



No. 



Per 
cent. 



8 
22 
9 
6 
17 
8 
9 



79 



1.8 

9.7 

6.7 

9.5 

32.1 

22.2 

33.3 



8.0 



$10 and 
over. 



No. 



10 
4 
3 
2 

12 
3 
2 



36 



Per 
cent. 



2.2 
1.8 
2.2 
3.2 
22.6 
8.3 
7.4 

3.6 



The wages of the 1,577 women who were employed in these establishments for less than four weeks are not included in these 
fgures. 

Why these wage-earning women are able to live at all, is because so 
many of them live at home, or receive financial assistance from others. 
This matter is fully treated in another part of this report. 

Had the Commission gone no further than these pay rolls, the fact 
would have been established that a very large percentage of the wage- 
earning women of the State are receiving less for their services than 
it costs them to live. Whether this is the worker's own fault, the fault 
of her f amil}^, the fault of employers or of the State, is a matter for pro- 
found consideration. 
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PART VI. 

WHAT 57 MICHIGAN WOMEN'S CLUBS CONSIDER A PROPER MINIMUM WAGE FOR 

SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN. 

In the endeavor to exploit all possible sources of information, the 
Minimum Wage Commission asked the Women's Clubs of the State for 
expregisions of opinion as to the sum needed to properly support a wage- 
earning woman. Each club was requested to fill out an accompanying 
blank, showing how a minimum wage would probably be expended. 

While the replies from Women's Clubs were not as numerous as the 
Commission would have liked, vet the figures furnished are valuable; 
for in the main they are estimates by that class in the community which 
do most of the family purchasing, both of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, and who hold within their ranks the real economists of the na- 
tion. Some women are spendthrifts, but as a rule these do not belong 
to Women's Clubs. 

That the figures should vary from $5.75 to f 15 a week for a minimum 
wage, and from $292 to |770 for yearly expenses, is not remarkable. 
One club had in view the barest necessities, the other commanded a 
wider horizon, and based its figures more on an "American" rate of life 
— a rate which demands liberal expenditures for rest and recreation and 
for upbuilding surroundings. Most of the Clubs gravitate between $7 
and $9 for the needed weekly wage, and between |400 and $500 for the 
total yearly expenses. The fact that so many women do live on less 
than this weekly wage i® to many, prima facie evidence of its reason- 
ableness. 

The Twentieth Century Club, of Albion, presented a divided member- 
ship on both the problem of a minimum wage and its expenditure. So 
18 members filled out separate blanks, with weekly minimum wage figures 
ranging from $8 to |12.50, and yearly expenses from |438.40 to |641.50. 
Member No. 13, who thinks that $9 a week is a proper minimum wage, 
and $475 a year not too much to spend for living expenses by a self-sus- 
taining wage-earning woman, says : 

**The estimates made bv me would seem about fair, for 
anyone working in a city the size of Albion, a city of 8,000 
inhabitants; and though allowing nothing to be "laid by," 
would, I should think, with fairly good management, keep a 
normally healthy girl neatly and comfortably clothed, and 
also furnish her with a pleasant room and ordinarily good 
board; also with a very reasonable amount of expense for 
recreation and the means of obtaining knowledge." 
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The Midland Monday Club, with its low estimate of $5.75 a week for a 
minimum wage and $292 ^a year for expenses, sends the following ex- 
planation : 

"In our city there are very few who do not either live at 
home or with friends, and so can live on the wages they 
get. The board is estinjated low, but could be obtained 
for $3.00 and $3.50 with friends, (some get it lower with 
friends), or in private families, but at the regular high class 
boarding houses board and room cost $5.00. 

The teachers with their salaries find it hard to save 
enough to keep them through the summer. One of our 
members says she has known of a girl who supports herself 
entirely on $5 per week, but the opinion of the majority is 
that it cannot be done respectably, though it makes a dif- 
ference how well they have to dress and whether they have 
time outside working hours and try to economize and help 
themselves (laundry work and sewing)." 

The circular letter of the Commission to the Columbian Woman's Club 
of Flint, to fill out the blank, was referred to the Industrial Committee 
of the Club, consisting of Mrs. M. J. Lamb, Mrs. F. A. Scott, and Emily 
E. West, chairman. The day the committee reported, there were only 
22 members present, it being stormy weather. Three of these were not 
members, and did not express an opinion. Fifteen concurred in the re- 
port, and one said she would concur if the minimum wage was fixed at 
$8 a week. One did not yote either way, but has since voluntarily ex- 
pressed her approval. Accompanying the filled blank were the follow- 
ing remarks: 

"Your committee, in fixing the figures called for took the 
following into consideration: A minimum wage would 
naturally be that paid to an unskilled person — ^the equiva- 
lent of a sixteen year old girl who leaves school to earn a 
living independent of assistance from home. It should pro- 
vide necessities — not luxuries — wholesome food, decent 
surrounding, clothing suitable to occupation, and oppor- 
tunity for improvement. 

A girl can obtain plain, wholesome fare and comfortable 
room in a respectable home for $4.50 but perhaps to get 
the best at that price might have to share her room with 
another girl. 

The dress allowance would vary with occupation but the 
committee held in mind the girl or woman whose occupation 
required her to look well clothed in working hours. 

The items are as follows: 
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Two suits ($15 and $12) $27 00 These should last more than one year. 

Two Bkiris (1 white, 1 colored) 2 00 These purchased eaeh year should furnish a comfortable stock as 

they should last more than one year. 

Four corset ooyers 1 00 

Three pair cotton stockings 75 

Three pair heavier stockings 1 00 

Three suits summer underwear 1 50 

Three suits winter underwear, one-half $3 1 50 Should last two years or more. 

Three underskirts, one-half $3 1 59 Should last two years or more. 

Three night dresses, one^ialf $3 1 50 Should last two years or mne. 

One cOTset 1 00 A fleshy person might require more. 

Two cotton dresses, one-half $5 2 50 Should last two years or more. 

Two shirt waists, one-half $2 1 00 Should last two years or more. 

Aprons 50 

One umbrella, one-half $3 1 50 Should last two years <x more. 

Idiaoellaneous 6 25 

$52 00 

The suit allowance is liberal. If judiciously chosen and 
cared for, two suits per year would, by the second year 
divide the wear among, four suits. 

The figures provide only i)lain underwear, but could be 
considerably cut if the girl employed one half her leisure in 
making the articles, or they might be ornamented with lace 
or embroidery on the amount so saved. 

The same would apply to shirt waists and cotton dresses. 
The life of these garments by care and judgment in the se- 
lection of material could be prolonged beyond the time fixed 
and thus provide for the accumulation of a larger stock. 

Twenty-five cents per week allow^ance for church, so- 
cieties, etc., will permit membership in Y. W. C. A. and 
attendance on some of the various classes for which a fee 
is charged, while it also contributes to the recreation item 
for which a smaller amount is allowed. Ten cents per week 
provide for the daily newspaper and a magazine. 

In Flint the greater proportion of the working popula- 
tion can w^alk to and from their work. For those who can 
not do so 60 cents would be the least weekly allowance as 
fares here are five cents straight. 

No allowance has been made for incidentals or for savings. 
Increased efficiency with greater earning power might be 
counted as the only gain for the first year, and thereafter 
the extra wages earned could be used to accumulate a fund 
for savings, insurance, etc. 

If the girl starts with average health, keeps good hours 
and cares for herself properly, the allowance for medical 
and dental service should accumulate to meet expenses in 
misfortune as to health. 

This report makes no allowance for lost time. To main- 
tain herself on $7.80 per week, the wage-earning woman 
must have work continuously during the year.'' 

The amounts set apart for "other items," loom large in some of these 
estimates. One reason is that quite a number thought a "vacation" a 
necessary expense. One member who allowed only $20 for incidentals, 
said that this was "for a vacation trip so much needed by a woman who 
works for her living;" and another allowed $26.00 a .year for incidentals, 
saying it should go for a vacation, "which means a change from the 
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every day grind." For others the "incidentals" stand for toilet ar- 
ticles, life insurance, stationery, Christmas presents, a dollar a week 
for a building and loan association, and even something for "corset 
strings." 

No attempt has been made to vrork out percentages or averages on 
these figures. As will be noted, the clubs are well scattered throughout 
the State, and with such housing conditions that no consistent "average'^ 
could be obtained. Besides, the social status of wage-earning women 
vary with environment and nationality, the saleswoman in one com- 
munity being social equals of the best, and in another being of little 
social account. And this is true, in still greater degree, of factory 
women. 

The Commission regrets that a larger number of the Women's Clubs of 
Michigan did not take advantage of this opportunity to express their 
views on what they believe is the least on which a self-supporting and 
self-respecting woman can live in their respective communities; but the 
Commission thanks the 62 Clubs who have aided in the attempt to ar- 
rive at a reasonable conclusion. 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION OF INQUIRY ON 



STATISTICS FROM ' WAGE-EARNING WOMEN. 

Some of the Women's Clubs whose aid was sought by the Commission, 
endeavored to obtain from the wage-earning women in their vicinity 
properly filled blanks, but they were not so successful as were the in- 
vestigators employed by the Commission. The information, however, in 
no wise runs counter to that obtained through regular channels. As is 
natural, the wage rates run under the averages furnished by employers. 
Summarized, the information concerns 154 women wage-earners living 
in 12 localities and following 27 occupations ; from office clerks and tele- 
phone operators to factory employes. 



Table, No. 43.— STATISTICAL INFORMATION FURNISHED BY WOMEN'S CLUBS IN TWELVE LOCALITIES OF 

154 WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 



Character of information. 



American born (149 reporting; 

Foreign bom (149 reporting) 

American parentage (143 reporting) 

Foreign parentage (143 reporting) 

Living at home 

Paying board at home ^ 

Adrift 

Helped by others 

Receiving under $6 a week (138 reporting) 

Receiving $6 and under $8 a wefek (13S reporting) 

Receiving under $8 a week (138 r^wrting) 

Receiving $8 and under $10 a week (138 reporting) 

Receiving $10 and over (138 reporting) 

Single (149 reporting) 

Married (149 reporting) 

Widowed, divorced or separated (149 reporting; 

Weekly earmngs of 138 repcwting 

Average weekly earnings 

Expenditures, board 

Expendiiures, clothes 

Other expenditures 



No. 



Per cent. 



141 


94.6 


8 


5.4 


96 


67.1 


47 


32.9 


120 


77.9 


54 


45.0 


34 


22.1 


3 


1.9 


48 


34.8 


51 


36.9 


99 


71.7 


19 


13.8 


20 


14.5 


122 


81.9 


18 


12.1 


9 


6.0 


$981 67 




7 11 




3 10 




2 10 
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COMMENTS OP WOMEN WAGE-EARNERS. 

A few of the blanks, filled, without aid, by the women wage-earners 
approached by members of Michigan Women's Clubs, made comments on 
the advisability of having a minimum wage, on the cost of living and on 
their own individual work and home environment. They help to shed 
light on the problem. 
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''If a girl had to support herself without any help, I think $8 a week 
would be the least she could support herself on in this locality." 

''This is a splendid plan for'a working girl." 

"I do not need a minimum wage as I live at home, but many others 
do." 

'*The majority of working girls in this town do not earn enough if 
they had board to pay away from home, to keep them alive. I hope 
that something will be done, so that a working girl will be able to sup- 
port herself, and not have to depend on her parents." 

"I am in favor of a minimum wage being adopted in Michigan. Ad- 
vancement from this wage should be made in accordance with experi- 
ence and ability." 

**0n the wages I get I cannot afford to have the dentist work done 
that should be done." 

**I could not clothe myself if I had to pay board, and not many work- 
ing girls in this town could." 

*'The |6 a week I receive would not meet my expenses if I were not 
getting my board cheap at home, and was not in good health the year 
through." 

"My pay is not enough for the woi'k, according to the high cost of 
living." 

"If I should need a doctor, mother would have to help me." 

13 
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PART VII. 



MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION TO DATE. 



Minimum' wage legislation is not a new idea thrust upon American 
industries without warning. As far back as 1882 an agitation was begun 
in Australia against the evils of the ^'sweating" system. This culminated 
later in the passage of minimum wage laws. In the attempt to protect 
wage workers against unsanitary shops and long hours, the idea of mini- 
mum wage boards began to take form. 

Two different types of iHws were passed. The first, initiated in New 
Zealand in 1894, was- aimed primarily at the settlement of trade dis- 
putes, such as lockouts, strikes, hours of labor, rates of wages and con- 
ditions of work. The other type initiated in Victoria in 1896, was in 
continuance of the fight against the sweating system in certain indus- 
tries and was extended to include underpaid labor as well as unhealthful 
working conditions and exhausting hours of toil. 

Both Xew Zealand and the commonwealths of Australia have borrowed 
ideas from each other in dealing with working conditions^ until in most 
of the Australasian states a flat rate minimum wage is established by 
law. The rate is reported to be low, being mainly intended to protect 
children, learners and apprentices. 

In the beginning Victoria's wage legislation affected only four trades, 
but in 1900 the government brought in a bill to provide for the extension 
of the wage board system to other trades. This brought a storm of pro- 
tests from the Victorian Chamber of Manufacturers. The govex*nment, 
however, was able to show that it had received applications from, em- 
ployers of various trades for the appointment of boards. As it was ad- 
mitted in the debates that sweating had disappeared in the trades in 
which wage boards had been established, the opposition was defeated. 
Now considerably more than a hundred trades in Australia have their 
minimum wages regulated in this way. 

New Zealand wage regulation is aimed primarily at the settlement of 
wage disputes. It operates through a permanent industrial commis- 
sioner provided for each industrial district, to whom requests may be 
sent for intervention in any dispute. It encourages the formation of 
labor organizations, in order that the workers may be properly repre- 
sented on boards, and who make agreements with employers as to what 
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shall be the minimum wage, much as do American labor organizations 
today. 

England first passed a trade boards act in 1909. In the beginning it 
affected only four trades: ready-made tailoring, cardboard box making, 
chain making and certain processes in lace finishing. At each session of 
parliament, since, the number of occupations brought under its jurisdic- 
tion has been increased. 

In 1911 Germany followed the example of Australia and England in 
legislating against harmful working conditions. Home trade committees 
are appointed having in their membership both employers and employes, 
and they are given rather vague powers to collect information as to 
home conditions, '^and make proposals for procuring agreements for rea- 
sonable remuneration." 

Nine states of the Union now have minimum wage laws. These affect 
only women and minors. The Utah la>' affects "females." The substan- 
tiative features of these are, in the order of their passage, as follows, 
but Utah was the first state to put the minimum wage law for women 
into effect : 



State. 



In effect. 



Massachusetts 

Utah 

Oregon 

Washington. . . 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Wisconan 

Cahfornia 

Cdorado 



Mar. 21. 1913 

May 13. 1913 
June 2, 1913 
June 13, 1913 
Jime 26. 1913 
July 17, 1913 
Aug. 1,1913 
Aug. 10. 1913 
Aug. 12, 1913 



Wage determination. 



Necessary cost of living and financial condition of occupa^ 
tion 

Experienced adults, $1.25 

Necessary cost of living 

Neceraary cost of living 

Wages sufficient to ooaintain worker in health 

Necessary cost of living 

A wage sufficient to maintun health 

Necessary cost of proper living 

Necessary cost of living and financial condition of business. . 



Penalty. 



Publicity. 

Misdemeanor. 

Fine or imprisonment or both. 

Fine. 

Fine or imprisonment. 

Publicity. 

Fine. 

Fine or imprisonment or both. 

Fine or imprisonment or both. 



The Massachusetts minimum wage law, as the first to be enacted, is 
naturally serving as the foundation for most minimum wage legislation 
in America. A Commission of three members, one of them a woman, 
with the aid of subordinate wage boards composed of an equal number 
of employers and employes, with the addition of a member or two se- 
lected by the Commission to represent the consuming public, is given 
authority to say what a minimum wage in any particular industry in- 
vestigated may be. In Massachusetts there is no coercive power back of 
these decisions; publicity is relied on to enforce the finding. Thus far 
there has been but one decision made by a Massachusetts wage board — 
the brush industry — arid the Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commission 
states that employers are co-operating with the Commission in living up 
14 
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to its decision. The Commission is authorized to publish throughout the 
State the findings of a board, and any newspaper refusing publication 
may be fined. 

The Oregon minimum wage law, generally spoken of by welfare work- 
ers as the most satisfactory one on the statute books, does not provide 
for wage boards. An "Industrial Welfare Commission" is authorized to 
ascertain standards of hours of employment for women and minors, 
standards of conditions of labor, standards of minimum wages iand 
working environments. It may call and convene a ^^conference" of em- 
ployers and employes, the membership of which is under its direct con- 
trol, to talk over industrial conditions, after which the Commission pub- 
lishes its findings and may enforce them even to the extent of fine and 
imprisonment, or both. The Oregon Supreme Court has declared this 
law constitutional. 

There is considerable variation in the personnel and compensation of 
these Commissions and Commissioners. Most of the Commissions are 
composed of three persons ; in four instances one of these persons must 
be a woman; in another instance the secretary must be a woman. The 
appropriations for the expenses of these Commissions vary from f 15,000 
a year, as in California, to |7,000 in Massachusetts, $5,000 in Colorado 
and Minnesota, $3,500 in Oregon, to nothing, as in Nebraska. The Com- 
missioners in California and Massachusetts draw $10 a day while in the 
performance of their official duties, in addition to traveling and other 
necessary expenses. In Oregon only the expenses of the Commissioners 
are provided for. In Utah the work is under the supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Labor and Statistics. 

There is as yet no agreement as to the proper name for such a Com- 
mission. In three instances only, is "Minimum Wage Commission" used. 
In two states it is called "Industrial Welfare Commission." Once it 
is designated as "State Wage Board." In another "Industrial Commis- 
sion" answers the purpose. 

All the States, with the exception of Oregon, make exceptions for de- 
fectives. In Massachusetts the special license is limited to ten per cent 
of the employes in any establishment. For California the special license 
is renewable semi-annually. 

Two States — California and Colorado — make no exceptions for learn- 
ers. Four States provide special rates for learners and apprentices. One 
State requires a special license, but the time limit is left to the Com- 
mission. Another State says that "minors in a trade industry must be 
indentured." 

Utah's minimum wage law settles the rates for both experienced 
workers and learners. It provides that experienced adults must be paid 
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at least |1.25 a day; females under 18, 75 cents a day; adult learners 
and apprentices, 90 cents a day. 

Besides these laws, Connecticut has ordered the Commissioner of 
Labor to make an investigation of woman and child labor, and the Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio is ordered to make a special inquiry into the 
work of women and children in mercantile establishments. Also, in In- 
diana, a wage commission is investigating industrial conditions in that 
commonwealth; and in New York a Factory Investigating Commission 
is doing likewise. This Commission has already issued four reports. 



V 
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PART VIII. 



COURT DECISIONS ON THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OP MINIMUM 

WAQB LEGISLATION. 



There has been but one decision by a state court of last resort, and 
none by any federal court, upon the constitutionality of a minimum wage 
law. 

The Supreme Court of Oregon, in a well seasoned opinion, upheld the 
Oregon Act. 

Later, a judge of an inferior court, the state district court, at Minne- 
apolis, declared the Minnesota Act invalid. Upon application, however^ 
the Commission was unable to obtain the opinion, and was reliably in- 
formed that the learned judge gave no reason for so holding. 

The Oregon decision, reported in 139 Pacific Eeporter and which has^ 
been taken to and is now pending in the United States Supreme Court, as 
involving questions under the federal constitution, is herewith given in 
full. 



STETTLrER v. O'HARA et al., Industrial Welfare Commission. 
(Supreme Court of Oregon. March 17, 1914.) 

1. Constitutional Law (Sec. 81) — "Police Power." 

Police power is that inherent sovereignty which it is the right and duty of the 
government or its agents to exercise, whenever public policy demands, for the 
benefit of society at large, regulations to guard its morals, safety, health, order, 
or to insure in any respect such economic conditions as an advancing civilization 
of a highly complex character requires. 

(Ed. Note. — For other cases, see Constitutional Law, Cent. Dig. Sec. 148; Dec. 
Dig. Sec. 81. 

For other definitions, see Words and Phrases, vol. 6, pp. 5424-5438; vol. 8, 
p. 7756.) 

2. Master and Servant (Sees. 13, 69) — ^Regulation of Employment — Police Power. 
Laws 1913, p. 92, providing for an Industrial Welfare Commission to provide for 

the fixing of minimum wages and maximum hours of labor for women and minor 
workers, since it reasonably tends to accomplish the purpose intended, is within 
the police power of the state. 

(Ed. Note. — For other cases, see Master and Servant, Cent Dig. Sees. 14, 78-81; 
Dec. Dig. Sees. 13,69.) 

3. Constitutional Law (Sec. 238)— Equal Protection of Laws — ^Regulation of 

Employment. 
Though an order of the Industrial Welfare Commission created by Laws 1913T 
page 92, fixes maximum hours and minimum wages of women for the city of 
Portland only, the law is state-wide, and does not give an employer in Portland 
unequal protection of the law. 
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(Ed. Note.—For other cases, see Constitutional Law, Cent. Dig. Sees. 688-690, 
«95, 706-708; Dec. Dig. Sec. 238.) 

4. Constitutional Law (Sec. 205)— Class Legislation— Privileges and ImmuniUes 

of Citizens. 

That an order of the Industrial Welfare Commission fixing minimum wages and 
maximum hours of labor for women, as authorized by Laws 1913, p. 92, applies 
only to Portland does not grant to others privileges denied to an employer in 
Portland in contravention of Const Art. 1, Sec. 20. 

(Ed. Note. — For other cases, see Constitutional Law, Cent. Dig. Sees. 591-624; 
Dec. Dig. Sec. 205.) 

5. Cofnstitutional Law (Sec 62)— Distribution of Governmental Power— Del€ga- 

tion of Legislative Power. 

Laws 1913, p. 92, authorizing the Industrial Welfare (Commission to fix minimum 
wages and maximum hours of labor for women and minor workers after confer- 
ence with representatives of employers and employes, does not delegate legislative 
power to the commission. 

(Ed. Note. — For other cases see Constitutional Law, Cent. Dig. Sees. 94-102; 
Dec. Dig. Sec. 62.) 

6. Constitutional Law (Sec. 318) — Due Process of Law— Regulation of Employ- 

ment. 

That Laws 1913, p. 92, authorizing the Industrial Welfare Commission to fix 
minimum wages and maximum hours of labor for women and minor workers, 
makes the findings of the commission on all questions of fact conclusive is not 
a. deprivation of due process of law; a hearing being required for the promulga- 
tion of the commission's orders. 

(Ed. Note. — ^For other cases, see Constitutional Law, Cent. Dig. Sec. 949; Dec. 
Dig. Sec. 318.) 

In Banc. Appeal from Circuit Court, Multnomah County; T. J. Clee- 
ton, Judge. 

Suit by Frank C. Stettler against Edwin O'Hara and others, constitut- 
ing the Industrial Welfare Commission of the State of Oregon, to va- 
*cate and annul an order of the commission, and enjoin its enforce- 
ment. From a decree for defendants, plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

On February 17, 1913, the legislative assembly passed an act entitled 
"To protect the lives and health and morals of women and minor work- 
ers, and to establish an Industrial Welfare Commission and define its 
powers and duties, and to provide for the fixing of minimum wages and 
maximum hours and standard conditions of labor for such workers, and 
to provide penalties for violation of this act." The title is folowed by a 
declaration of the evils that it is desired Jto remedy, as follows: "Where- 
as, the welfare of the State of Oregon reciuires that women and minors 
should be protected from conditions of labor which have a pernicious 
effect on their health and morals, and inadequate wages and unduly long 
hours and unsanitary conditions of labor have such a pernicious effect; 
therefore, be it enacted by the people of the State of Oregon." The first 
section provides: "It shall be unlawful to employ women or minors in 
any occupation within the state of Oregon for unreasonably long hours; 
and it shall be unlawful to employ women or minors in any occupation 
within the State of Oregon under such surroundings or conditions — sani- 
tary or otherwise — as may be detrimental to their health or morals ; and 
it shall be unlawful to employ women in any occupation within the 
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State of Oregon for wages wliich are inadequate to supply the necessary 
cost of living and to maintain them in health ; and it shall be unlawful to 
employ minors in any occupation within the State of Oregon for un- 
reasonably low wages." Then follows the creation, of the commission 
under the name of "Industrial Welfare Commission," to be appointed by 
the Governor, and provisions defining its duties. Section 4 provides: 
"Said commission is hereby authorized and empowered to ascertain and 
declare, in the manner hereinafter provided, the following things: (a) 
Standards of hours of employment for women or for minors and what 
are unreasonably long hours for women or for minors in any occupation 
within the State of Oregon; (b) standards of conditions of labor for 
women or for minors in any occupation within the State of Oregon and 
what surroundings or conditions — sanitary or otherwise — are detri- 
mental to the health or morals of women or of minors in any such occu- 
pation; (c) standards of minimum wages for women in any occupation 
within the State of Oregon and what wages are inadequate to supply the 
necessary cost of living to any such women workers and to maintain 
them in good health; and (d) standards of minimum wages for minors 
in any occupation within the State of Oregon and what wages are un- 
reasonably low for any such minor workers." Section 8 provides, among 
other things, that the "commission may call and convene a conference for 
the purpose and with the powers of considering and inquiring into and 
reporting on the subject investigated by said commission and submitted 
by it to such conference. Such conference shall be composed of not more 
than three representatives of the employers in said occupation and of an 
equal number of the representatives of the employes in said occupation 
and of not more than three disinterested persons representing the public 
and of one or more commissioners," and the duties of such conference, 
which shall report the result of its investigations with recommendations 
to the commission. Section 9 provides that, upon the receipt of the re- 
port from the conference, and the approval of its recommendations, the 
commission may make and render such order as may be proper or 
necessary to adopt such recommendations, and to carry the same into 
effect, and require all employers in the occupation affected thereby to ob- 
serve and comply with such recommendations and said order. The act 
contains other provisions giving the commission and conference power 
and authority to investigate the matters being considered, and that, from 
the matters so determined by the commission, there shall be no appeal on 
any question of fact, but that there shall be a right of appeal from the 
commission to the circuit court from any ruling or holding on a ques- 
tion of law included or embodied in any decision or order by the commis- 
sion, and from the circuit court to the Supreme Court. The defendants 
were duly appointed by the Governor as such commission. It thereafter 
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called a conference as provided, which reported to the commission, mak- 
ing certain recommendations, which were approved, and based upon such 
recommendations it made the following order: *'The Industrial Welfare 
Commission of the State of Oregon hereby orders that no person, firm, 
corporation, or association owning or operating any manufacturing es- 
tablishment in the city of Portland, Oregon, shall employ any woman in 
said establishment for more than nine hours a day, or fifty hours a week ; 
or fix, allow, or permit for any woman employe in said establishment a 
noon lunch period of less than forty-five minutes in length; or employ 
any experienced adult woman worker, paid by time rates of payment, in 
said establishment at a weekly wage of less than |8.64, any lesser amount 
being hereby declared inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living 
to such women factory workers, and to maintain them in health." The 
amended complaint sets out all these matters in gi'eater detail, to which 
the defendants demurred on various grounds, the first of which raises the 
question here discussed, namel}': That "it does not state facts showing 
that the act and order complained of is an unreasonable exercise of the 
police power of the state." The demurrer was sustained, and the plain- 
tiff elected to stand on the amended complaint. Judgment was rendered 
dismissing the suit, and the plaintiff appeals. 

C. W. Fulton, of Portland (Fulton & Bowerman, of Portland, on the 
brief) ; for appellant. A. M. Crawford, Atty. GenL, and Dan J. Ma- 
larkey, of Portland (Walter H. Evans, Di§t. Atty., and Malarkey, Sea- 
brook & Dibble, all of Portland, on the brief), for respondents. Joseph 
N. Teal, of Portland, on the brief, amicus curiae, representing Con- 
sumer's League. Rome G. Brown, of Minneapolis, Minn., filed a brief as 
amicus curiae. 

Eakin^ J. (after stating the facts as above). The purpose of this 
suit is to have determined judicially whether either the fourteenth 
amendment of the federal Constitution or section 20, Art. 1, of the Oregon 
Constitution is an inhibition against the regulation by the Legislature of 
the hours of labor during which women may be employed in any me- 
chanical or manufacturing establishment, mercantile occupation, or 
other employment requiring continuous physical labor, or against the 
establishment of a minimum wage to be paid therefor. Some features 
of these questions are practically new in the courts of this country. There 
have been some utterances by the courts of last resort to the effect that 
it is such an inhibition. Some of these cases relate exclusively to the 
limitation of the hours of employment, others to the wages to be paid on 
contracts with the state or municipality; but the cases so holding are 
based largely on the fact that such regulation deprives the individual of 
liberty and property without due process of law, namely: That it is 
not within the police power of the state, and violates the liberty of con- 
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tract. The first case holding such a statute unconstitutional is Lochner 
V. New York, 198 U. S. 45, 25, Sup. Ct. 539, 49 L. Ed. 937, anuotated in 3 
Ann. Cas. 1133. A similar case is Ritchie v. People, 155 111. 98, 40 
N. E. 454, 29 L. R. A. 79, 46 Am. St. Rep. 315. In the former case, ia the 
appellate divison of the state court, two of five judges were in favor 
of upholding the law; in the Supreme Court of the state three of the 
seven judges were so minded; and in the United States court four of the 
nine judges favored such a disposition of the case. The opinions in 
those decisions are based upon very different theories, showing that 
judicial opinion has not reached any settled or stable basis upon which to 
rest. It has only been during the last few years that the matter of legis- 
lation upon the question of the limitation of hours of labor has been 
agitated in legislative bodies or in the courts. The decisions of the courts 
have been based upon first impression, and may be liable to fluctuation 
from one extreme to the other before the extent of the power of legisla- 
tion on these questions is finally settled. The entry of woman into the 
realm of many of the employments formerly filled by man, in which 
she attempts to compete with him, is a recent innovation, and it has 
created a condition which the Legislatures have deemed it their duty to 
investigate, and to some extent to govern. It is Qonceded by all students 
of the subject, and they are many, and their writings extensive, that 
woman's physical structure and her position in the economy of the race 
renders her incapable of competing with man either in strength or in en- 
durance. This is well emphasized by Justice Brewer in Muller v. Ore- 
gon, 208 U. S. 412, 28 Sup. Ct. 324, 52 L. Ed. 551, 13 Ann. Cas. 957, an 
appeal from Oregon questioning the constitutionality of the law fixing 
the maximum hours of labor for woman, where he says: *That woman's 
physical structure and the performance of maternal functions place her 
at *a disadvantage in the struggle for subsistence is obvious. This is 
especially true when the burdens of motherhood are upon her. Even 
when they are not, by abundant testimony of the medical fraternity, con- 
tinuance for a long time on her feet at work, repeating this from day to 
day, tends to injurious effects upon the body, and, as healthy mothers 
are essential to vigorous offspring, the physical well-being of woman be- 
comes an object of public interest and care in order to preserve the 
strength and vigor of the race. Still again, history discloses the fact that 
woman has always been dependent upon man. He established his con- 
trol at the outset by superior physical strength, and this control in vari- 
ous forms, with diminishing intensity, has continued to the present. As 
minors, though not to the same extent, she has been looked upon in 
the courts as needing a special care that her rights may be preserved. 
* * ♦ * Differentiated by these matters from the other sex, she is 
properly placed in a class by herself, and legislation designed for her pro- 
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tection may be sustained, even when like legislation is not necessary for 
men, and could not be sustained. It is impossible to close one's eyes to 
the fact that she still looks to her brother and depends upon him ; * * 

* * that her physical structure and a proper discharge of her ma- 
ternal functions — having in view not merely her own health, but the well- 
being of the race — ^justify legislation to protect her from the greed as 
well as the passion of man. The limitations which this statute places 
upon her contractual powers, upon her right to agree with her employer 
as to the time she shall labor, are not imposed solely for her benefit, but 
also largely for the benefit of all. Many words cannot make this plainer. 

* * * This difference justifies a difference in legislation, and upholds 
that which is designed to compensate for some of the burdens which rest 
upon her.'' The conditions mentioned in the above quotation lie at the 
foundation of all legislation attempted for the amelioration of woman's 
condition in her struggle for subsistence. In many of the states as well 
as in foreign countries special study and investigation have been given 
to this question as to the effect of long hours of labor and inadequate 
wages upon the health, morals, and welfare of woman, with a view to 
remedy the evil results as far as possible. There seems to be a very 
strong and growing sentiment throughout the land, and a demand, that 
something must be done by law to counteract the evil effects of these con- 
ditions. 

In the case of Lochner v. New York, supra, in which the constitu- 
tionality of the labor law of New York, limiting the hours of labor in 
bakeries, is questioned. Justice Peckham, wrote the opinion, holding the 
law invalid. Justice Harlan filed a dissenting opinion, which should not 
be overlooked, as the parts here quoted are general statements of the 
law recognized by judicial opinion, and not in conflict with the main 
opinion. Justices White and Day concurred therein ; Justice Holmes also 
dissenting. In that opinion it is said: "While this court has not at- 
tempted to mark the precise boundaries of what is called the police 
power of the state, the existence of the power has been uniformly recog- 
nized, both by the federal and state courts." In quoting from Patterson 
V. Kentucky, 97 U. S. 501, 24 L. Ed. 1115, he says: "'It (this court) 
has nevertheless, with marked distinctness and uniformity, recognized the 
necessity, growing out of the fundamental conditions of civil society, of 
upholding state police regulations which were enacted in good faith, and 
had appropriate and direct connection with that protection to life, 
health, and property which each state owes to her citizens ♦ ♦ ♦ 
But neither the (fourteenth) amendment — broad and comprehensive as 
it is — nor any other amendment was designed to interfere with the power 
of the state, sometimes termed its police power, to prescribe regulations 
to promote the health, peace, morals, education, and good order of tl^ 
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people.' ♦ ♦ ♦ Granting, then, that there is a liberty of contract 
which cannot be violated even under the sanction of direct legislative 
enactment, but assuming, as according to settled law we may assume, 
that such liberty of contract is subject to such regulations as the state 
may reasonably prescribe for the common good and the well-being of 
society, what are the conditions under which the judiciary may declare 
such regulations to be in excess of legislative authority and void ? Upon 
this point there is no room for dispute, for the rule is universal that a 
legislative enactment, federal or state, is never to be disregarded or held 
invalid, unless it be, beyond question, plainly and palpably in excess of 
legislative power." The opinions of the justices who hold the maximum 
hours laws unconstitntional are based largely upon the fact that they 
violate the liberty of contract, holding that such acts are not within the 
fair meaning of the term "a health law," but are an illegal interference 
with the rights of the individual, and are not within the police power 
of the Legislature to enact. The right of the state to prescribe the num- 
ber of hours one may work or be employed on public works is generally 
upheld, for the reason that the state may determine for itself what shall 
constitute a day's work of a laborer on public works, which violates no 
individual right of property or liberty of contract. Penn Bridge Co. v. 
United States, 29 App. D. C. 452, 10 Ann. Cas. 720; Byars v. State, 2 
Okl. Cr. 481, 102 Pac. 804, Ann. Cas. 1912 A, 765; People v. Chicago, 
256 111. 558, 100 K. E. 194, 43 L. R. A. (N. S.) 954, Ann Cas. 1913E, 305. 
So it is held that worji underground or in a smelter is unhealthy, and 
may be regulated, in Ex parte Boyce, 27 Nev. 299, 75 Pac. 1, 65 L. R. A. 
47, 1 Ann. Cas. 66; Holden v. Hardy, 169 U. S. 366, 18 Sup. Ct. 383, 42 
L. Ed. 780 ; Ex parte Kair, 28 .Nev. 127, 80 Pac. 463, 113 Am. St. Rep. 
817, 6 Ann. Cas. 893 ; Id., 28 Nev. 425, 82 Pac. 453, 6 Ann. Cas. 893. In 
the Lochner Case, supra, employment in a bakery and candy factory is 
held not to be unhealthy, and that a statute limiting the hours of labor 
therein is void. A statute fixing the hours of labor for women is held 
valid in State v. Muller, 48 Or. 252, 85 Pac. 855, 120 Am. St. Rep. 805, 
annotated in 11 Ann. Cas. 88, which case is affirmed in 208 U. S. 412, 28 
Sup. Ct. 324, 52 L. Ed. 551, and annotated in 13 Ann. Oas. 957. In 
Ritchie v. People, supra, the law limiting hours of work for women was 
held void. However, in Ritchie & Co., v. Wayman, 244 111. 509, 91 N. E. 
695, 27 L. R. A. (N. S.) 994, such a law was held valid as within the 
police power of the Legislature; and, again, in People v. Chicago, supra, 
and in People v. Elerding, 254 111. 579, 92 K. E. 982, 40 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
893, the law was upheld. Thus it appears that Illinois has wholly re- 
ceded from the decision in the case of Ritchie v. People, supra, and it 
may now be considered as established that a statute which limits the 
hours of labor of certain occupations or for certain classes of persons for 
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the protection of the health and welfare of society is within the police 
power of the state. Commonwealth v. Riley, 210 Mass. 387, 97 N. E. 
367, Ann. Cas. 1912D, 388; State v. Sommerville, 67 Wash. 638, 122 
Pac. 324. It was said in People v. Elerding, supra, wherein a statute 
limiting the working hours per day for males was held constitutional as 
a valid exercise of the police powers: "That under the police power of 
the state the General Assembly may enact legislation to prohibit all 
things hurtful to the health, welfare, and safety of society, even though 
the prohibition invade the right of liberty or property of the individual, 
is too well settled to require discussion or the citation of authority. 

* * * While, in its last analysis, it is a judicial question whether an 
act is a proper exercise of the police power, it is the province of the Leg- 
islature to determine when an exigency exists calling for the exercise of 
this power. When the legislative authority has decided an exigency 
exists calling for the exercise of the power, and has adopted an act to 
meet the exigency, the presumption is that it is a valid enactment, and 
the courts will sustain it, unless it appears, beyond any reasonable doubt, 
that it is in violation of some constitutional limitation." On the same 
subject it is said in Lochner v. New York, supra, quoting from Jacobson 
V. Massachusetts, 197 U. S. 11, 25 Sup. Ct. 358, 49 L. Ed. 643, 3 Ann. 
Cas. 765, relating to the vaccination statute, that: *^The powet of the 
courts to review legislative action in respect of a matter affecting the 
general welfare exists only ^when that which the Legislature has done 
comes within the rule that, if a statute purporting to have been enacted 
to protect the public health, the public morals, or the public safety has 
no real or substantial relation to those objects, or is, beyond all question, 
a plain, palpable invasion of rights secured by the fundamental law^ 

* * * If there be doubt as to the validity of the statute, that doubt 
must therefore be resolved in favor of its validity, and the courts must 
keep their hands off, leaving the Legislature to meet the responsibility for 
unwise legislation." In re Spencer, 149 Cal. 396, 86 Pac. 896, 117 Am. 
St. Rep.' 137, 9 Ann. Cas. 1105, it is said: "The presumption always is 
that an act of the Legislature is constitutional, and, when this depends 
on the existence or non-existence of some fact, or state of facts, the de- 
termination thereof is primarily for the Legislature, and the courts will 
acquiesce in its decision, unless the error clearly appears." The legisla- 
tive power of the state is not derived by grant of the Constitution, but 
exists as to all subjects not inhibited by the state or federal Constitution. 

There is only one federal inhibition urged against this statute, namely : 
"No state shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of the citizens of the United States, nor shall 
any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without due 
process of law, or deny to any person within its jurisdiction an eq^ 
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protection of the law." Fourteenth amendment. It may probably be 
conceded that the public welfare statute in question here violates this 
clause as abridging privileges of citizens if it cannot be justified as a 
police measure; and we will assume^ without entering into a discussion 
of that question or citation of authorities, that provisions enacted by 
the state under its police power that have for their purpose the protec- 
tion or betterment of the public health, morals, peace, and welfare, and 
reasonably tend to that end, are within the power of the state, notwith- 
standing they may apparently conflict with the fourteenth amendment of 
the federal Constitution. 

(1) So that the first and principal question for decision is whether 
the provisions of the act before us are within the police power of the 
state. Professor Tucker, in 8 Cyc. 863, says : *Tolice power is the name 
given to that inherent sovereignty which it is the right and duty of the 
government or its agents to exercise whenever public policy, in a broad 
sense, demands, for the benefit of society at large, regulations to guard 
its morals, safety, health, order, or to insure in any respect such economic 
conditions as an advancing civilization of a highly complex character 
requires." This is a comprehensive definition, and we will accept it 
without further detailed analysis or citation of authority. 

(2) As will appear from the cases cited above we can accept as settled 
law statutes having for their purpose and tending to that end pro- 
vision for a maximum hours law of labor for employes upon public works, 
a maximum hours law for women and children employed in mechanical, 
mercantile, or manufacturing establishments, a maximum hours law for 
laborers in mines or smelters, a law fixing minimum wages for employes 
upon public works. The latter is held in Malette v. Spokane, 137 Pac. 
500, even where the expense is borne by private individuals, so that the 
only question for decision here is as to the power of the Legislature to 
fix the minimum wage in such a case. We use the language of Mr. Ma- 
larkey : "The police power, which is another name for the power of gov- 
ernment, is as old and unchanging as government itself. If its existence 
be destroyed, government ceases. There have been many attempts to de- 
fine the police power and its scope; but, because of confusing the power 
itself with the changing conditions calling for its application, many of 
the definitions are inexact and unsatisfactory. The courts have latterly 
eliminated much of this confusion by pointing out that, instead of the 
power being expanded to apply to new conditions, the new conditions 
are, as they arise, brought within the immutable and unchanging princ- 
iples underlying the power. When new conditions arise which in- 
juriously affect the health or morals or welfare of the public, we no 
longer say that we will expand the police power to reach and remedy 

\^ evil. Instead, we say that a new evil has arisen which an old princ- 
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iple of government — ^the police power — will correct." If the statute tends 
reasonably to accomplish the purposes intended by the Legislature, it 
should be upheld by the court. Justice Harlan, in Jacobson v. Massa- 
chusetts, supra, quoting from Viemeister v. White, 179 N. Y. 235, 72 
N. E. 97, 70 L. E. A. 796, 103 Am. St. Rep. 859, 1 Ann. Cas. 334, states: 
*'A common belief, like common knowledge, does not require evidence to 
establish its existence, but may be acted upon without proof by the I^eg- 
islature and the courts. ♦ ♦ ♦ The fact that the belief is not uni- 
versal is not controlling, for there is scarcely any belief that is accepted 
by everyone. The possibility that the belief may be wrong, and that 
science may yet show it to be wrong, is not conclusive, for the Legislature 
has the right to pass laws which, according to the common belief of the 
people, are adapted to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. In a 
free country, where the government is by the people, through their chosen 
representatives, practical legislation admits of no other standard of 
action, for what the people believe is for the common welfare must be 
accepted as tending to promote the common welfare, whether it does 
in fact or not. Any other basis would conflict with the spirit of the 
Constitution, and would sanction measures opposed to a republican form 
of government. While we do not decide, and cannot decide, that vacci- 
nation is a preventive of smallpox, we take judicial notice of the fact 
that this is the common belief of the people of the state, and, with this 
fact as a foundation, we hold that the statute in question is a health 
law, enacted in a reasonable and proper exercise of the police power.'^ 
In speaking of the Oregon ten hour law. Chief Justice Bean, in the 
case of State v. Muller, supra, says: "Such legislation must be taken 
as expressing the belief of the Legislature, and through it of the people, 
that the labor of females in such establishments in excess of ten hours 
in any one day is detrimental to health and injuriously affects the public 
welfare. The only question for the court is whether such a regulation 
or limitation has any real or substantial relation to the object sought 
to be accomplished, or whether it is ^so utterly unreasonable and ex- 
travagant' as to amount to a mere arbitrary interference with the right 
to contract. On this question we are not without authority." 

These are some of the grounds upon which maximum ten hour laws 
are sustained, and we have cited them here as applying with equal force 
to sustain the women's minimum wage law, and as bringing it within the 
police power of the Legislature. The state should be as zealous of the 
morals of its citizens as of their health. The "whereas clause" quoted 
above is a statement of the facts or conclusions constituting the neces- 
sity for the enactment, and the act proceeds to make provision to remedy 
these causes. "Common belief" and "common knowledge" are sufficient 
to make it palpable and beyond doubt that the employment of female 
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labor as it has been conducted is highly detrimental to public morals, 
and has a strong tendency to corrupt them. Elizabeth Beardsley Butler, 
in her "Women of the Trades," says: "Yet the fact remains that, for 
the vast bulk of salesgirls, the wages paid are not sufficient for self sup- 
port, and, where girls do not have families to fall back on, some go 
undernourished, some sell themselves. And the store employment which 
offers them this two-horned dilemma is replete with opportunities which 
in gradual, easy, attractive ways beckon to the second choice ; a situation 
which a few employers not only seem to tolerate, but to eacourage." 
The Legislature of the state of Massachusetts appointed a commission 
known as the Commission on Minimum Wage Boards to investigate con- 
ditions. In the report of that commission in January, 1912, it is said: 
"Women in general are working because of dire necessity, and in most 
cases the combined income of the family is not more than adequate to 
meet the family's cost of living. In these cases it is not optional with 
the woman to decline low paid employment. Every dollar added to the 
family income is needed to lighten the burden which the rest are carry- 
ing. ♦ ♦ ♦ Wherever the wages of such a woman are less than the 
cost of living and the reasonable provision for maintaining the worker 
in health, the industry employing her is in receipt of the working energy 
of a human being at less than its cost, and to that extent is parasitic. 
The balance must be made up in some way. It is generally paid by the 
industry employing the father. It is sometimes paid in part by future 
inefficiency of the worker herself, and by her children, and perhaps in 
part ultimately by charity and the state. * * * If an industry is 
permanently dependent for its existence on underpaid labor, its value to 
the commonwealth is questionable." Many more citations might be made 
from the same authorities, and from such students of the question as 
Miss Caroline Gleason, of Portland, Or., Louise B. Moore, of New York, 
Irene Osgood, of Milwaukee, and Robert C. Chapin, of Beloit College. 
With this common belief, of which Justice Harlan says: "We take 
judicial notice," the court cannot say, beyond all question, that the act 
is a plain, palpable invasion of rights secured by the fundamental law, 
and has no real or substantial relation to the protection of public health, 
the public morals, or public welfare. Every argument put forward to 
sustain the maximum hours law, or upon which it was established, ap- 
plies equally in favor of the constitutionality of the minimum wage law 
as also within the police power of the state and as a regulation tending 
to guard the public morals and the public health. 

(3-5) Plaintiff, by his complaint, questions the law also as a violation 
of section 20 of article 1 of the Constitution of Oregon. As we under- 
stand this contention, it is that the order applies to manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Portland alone, that other persons in the same business in 
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other localities are unaffected by it, and that it is discriminatory. The 
law by which plaintiff is bound is contained in section 1 of the act 
quoted above. If he will, he can comply with this provision without any 
action by the commission, and it applies to all the state alike. The other 
provisions of the act are for the purpose of ascertaining for those who 
are not complying with it what are reasonable hours of labor, and 
what is a reasonable wage, in the various occupations and localities in 
the state to govern in the application of section 1 of the act, and for the 
purpose of fixing penalties for violations thereof. Counsel seem to con- 
sider the order of the commission as a law which the commission has been 
authorized to promulgate; but we do not understand this to be its 
province. Section 4 provides: ^*Said commission is hereby authorized 
and empowered to ascertain and declare * * * (a) standards of 
hours," etc. By section 8 it is only after' investigation by the commis- 
sion, and, when it is of opinion therefrom that any substantial number of 
women in any occupation are working unreasonably long hours or for in- 
adequate wages, that it shall, by means of a conference, ascertain what is 
a reasonable number of hours for work and a minimum rate of wages, 
when it may make such an order as may be necessary to adopt such regu- 
lation as to hours of work and minimum wages; and section 1 of the 
act shall be enforced on that basis. There is nothing in the record 
suggesting that there is a substantial number of women workers in the 
same occupation as those included in the order complained of here work- 
ing unreasonably long hours or for an inadequate wage in any other 
locality than Portland. Other cases as they are discovered are to be 
remedied as provided therefor, but the law is state-wide, and it does not 
give to plaintiff unequal protection of the law, nor grant to others 
privileges denied to him; neither does it delegate legislative powers to 
the commission. It is authorized only to ascertain facts that will de- 
termine the localities, businesses, hours, and Avages to which the law 
'shall apply. Counsel urges that the law upon this question interferes 
with plaintiff's freedom of contract, and refers to the laiiguage used in 
Re Jacobs, 98 N. Y. 98, 50 Am. Rep. 636, to wit : *^Liberty, in its broad 
sense as understood in this country, means the right, not only of freedom 
from actual servitude, imprisonment, or restraint, but the right of one to 
use his faculties in all lawful ways, to live and work where he will," 
etc., as a change brought about by the larger freedom enjoyed in this 
country, and guaranteed by the federal Constitution and the Constitu- 
tions of the various states in comparison with conditions in the earlier 
days of the common law, when it was found necessary to prevent extor- 
tion and oppression by royal proclamation or otherwise, and to establish 
reasonable compensation for labor; but he fails to take note that by rea- 
son of this larger freedom the tendency is to return to the earlier condi- 
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